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PREFACE 


The  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria  in  1931  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  international  affairs  in  the  between- war 
period  of  1919-1939*  Prior  to  1931  statesmen  could  and  did  work 
for  lasting  peace  through  collective  security*  After  1931  states¬ 
men  saw  their  handiwork  fail  consistently,  first  in  Asia,  and 
later  in  Europe*  Disunity  in  the  search  for  a  common  policy  of 
peaceful  settlement,  and  an  unwillingness  to  use  force,  either 
economic  or  military,  to  stop  Japan,  were  the  major  causes  for  the 
failure  of  collective  security  in  the  Manchurian  Crisis.  While 
disunity  of  purpose  and  reluctance  to  use  force  are  now  thought 
of  as  principle  characteristics  of  the  diplomacy  of  1931*  the 
complex  behind-the-scenes  reasons  for  these  faults  are  not  so 
apparent* 

This  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  lay  bare  these  reasons  as  they 
motivated  American  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L*  Stirason  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  League  of  Nations  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
Manchurian  Crisis  from  September  18,  1931*  to  January  2,  1932* 

It  attempts  to  prove  that  Stimson  was  very  much  aware  of  the 
threat  that  the  Manchurian  Crisis  represented  to  collective  secur¬ 
ity  and  world  peace,  that  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  a  stronger 
policy  toward  Japan  than  he  did,  and  that  he  co-operated  with 
the  League  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  realized* 

Chapter  One  outlines  the  basis  for  conflict  in  Manchuria, 
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cites’  the  Mukden  Incident  and  traces  League  and  American  reaction 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities*  Chapter  Two  is  an  account  of  Stim- 
son  *s  attitude  following  further  Japanese  military  operations  -  this 
time  the  surprise  bombing  of  Chinchow*  President  Herbert  Hoover 
enters  the  discussion  at  this  point,  as  he  begins  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  fonnulation  of  policy*  The  implications  of  the  admin¬ 
istration^  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Japan  are 
considered  as  are  the  influence  on  American  foreign  policy  of  the 
economic  depression  and  political  developments  at  home* 

The  relations  of  the  American  representative  in  Geneva  with 
the  League  Council  during  its  October  meeting  are  outlined  in 
Chapter  Three*  Between  the  October  and  November  meetings  of  the 
Council,  Japan  extended  military  operations  in  northern  Manchuria. 
Chapter  Four  notes  Stimson’s  attempt  to  support  an  abortive  League 
resolution  and  records  consideration  of  economic  sanctions  as  it 
took  place  in  Geneva  and  Washington.  Chapter  Five  discusses  a 
change  in  American  policy  which  followed  a  Japanese  threat  to  move 
on  Chinchow*  For  the  first  time  Stimson  made  public  certain  dip¬ 
lomatic  correspondence  which  he  had  with  Japan.  Events  leading 
to  Stimson*  s  statement  of  nonrecognition,  made  on  January  7*  1932, 
are  also  outlined.  The  conclusion  traces  the  motives  and  limita¬ 
tions  governing  Stimson* s  policies  toward  the  League  of  Nations 
during  the  initial  months  of  the  crisis. 
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Chapter  1 


STIMSON  REACTS  TO  THE  MUKDEN  INCIDENT 

On  the  night  of  September  18,  1931,  Japanese  and  Chinese  troops 
clashed  near  Mukden  on  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  For  a  time  no¬ 
thing  much  more  was  known  about  this  clash  than  the  bare  fact  of  the 
clash  itself*  It  was  not  until  after  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
Tokyo  war  crimes  trial  that  it  was  learned  that  a  colonel  in  the 
Japanese  Kwantung  Army  had  engineered  the  incident  with  the  aid  of 
several  of  his  fellow  officers Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Man¬ 
churian  affair  it  was  impossible  to  allocate  clearly  responsibility 
for  the  clash.  Indeed,  the  incident  itself,  in  the  beginning,  seemed 
unimportant  and  only  one  in  a  long  series  of  Sino- Japanese  disputes:. 
But  it  touched  off  an  International  crisis  which  at  the  end  involved, 
among  other  parties,  the  United  States  and  the  League  of  Nations* 
Added  to  the  uncertainty  over  responsibility  for  the  incident 
was  the  complex  history  from  which  it  had  evolved. 2  Manchuria  had 
been  the  focal  point  of  conflict  for  three  Asian  nations  for  almost 
hO  years.  Since  1893,  China,  Japan  and  Russia  had  been  quarrelling 

^-Robert  H.  Ferrell,  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Great  Depression  (New 
Haven,  1957),  123-27* 

^For  an  account  of  this  complex  history  see  Arnold  J. Toynbee  (editor). 
Survey  of  International  Affairs,  1931  (London,  1932),  Part  IV*  and 
A.  Whitney  Griswold,  The  Far  Eastern  Policy  of  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1938). 
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intermittently  over  the  Manchurian  railroads,  for  control  of  these  lines 
meant  control  of  a  region  rich  in  natural  resources.  In  1931  neither 
China  nor  Japan  had  established  rights  in  Manchuria  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  other,  while  the  Soviet  Union  -  still  absorbed  in  domestic  matters 
ms  for  the  moment  only  an  interested  observer* 

Japan  had  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in  Manchuria  as  early  as 
1905,  gaining'  concessions  from  Russia  as  a  result  of  her  victory  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  These  rights  included  ownership  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  South  Manchuria  Railway.  A.  well-defined  strip  on  each  side  of 
the  railway  was  marked  off  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  as  a  zone  -  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  Japanese  railway  zone'  -  in  which  Japan  received 
the  right  to  maintain  about  15,000  troops.  Japan  not  only  policed 
the  zone,  but  assumed  administ native  responsibility  as  well.  This 
penetration  coupled  with  Japan’s  control  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula 
permitted  her  to  tap  the  country’s  resources.  Japan  further  entrenched 
herself  In  Manchuria  through  financial  investment  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  and  through  loans  made  by  Japanese  businessmen  for  Ghinese  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  including  the  construction  of  railroads. 

Japan’s  economic  exploitation  of  the  country  was  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  China  whose  nationals  were  actually  colon!  sing  Manchuria,  still 
in  law  a  part  of  China.  These  nationals  far  out-numbered  the  Japanese 
population  in  Manchuria,  as  for  more  than  30  years  Chinese  had  been 
migrating  to  Manchuria  in  great  numbers.  In  1931  there  were  29,000, 000 
Chinese  there  as  compared  to  only  250,000  Japanese  and  800,000  Koreans. 
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(Korea  at  this  time  was  a  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire.)  China,  in 
1931>  was  in  the  process  of  building  lines  parallel  to  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  in  an  attempt  to  squeeze  Japan  out  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  her  position. 

Japan  opposed  this  attempt  on  the  ground  that  it  broke  previous 
agreements,  particularly  China’s  partial  acceptance  of  the  Twenty- 
One  Demands  made  in  1915*  Arranged  in  five  groups,  these  demands 
x^ere  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  Japanese  economic  and  political 
supremacy  in  China.  Group  two  of  the  demands  established.  Japan’s 
special  position  in  Manchuria.  The  status  of  these  demands,  along 
with  agreements  made  xclth  Russia,  had  never  been  established.  Some 
of  them  China  never  acknowledged  as  binding,  claiming  they  had 
been  forced  on  her  against  her  will..  3 

While  the  dispute  on  the  surface  centered  on  railway  rights, 
these  were  merely  the  manifestation  of  underlying  causes  blocking 
settlement  to  the  dispute.  China  aimed  at  complete  control  of 
Manchuria  as  a  partial  expression  of  her  new-found  nationalism 
which  was  slowly  bringing  some  form  of  centralized  government  to  the 
country.  The  impetus  for  this  expression  x-jas  provided  by  the  ag¬ 
gressive  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  who,  in  the  late  1920 ’s, 
finally  united  opposing  government  factions  in  Peking  shd  Canton. 
Using  Marking  as  his  capital,  Chiang  gradually  extended  his  rule 
over  most  of  China.  This  control,  however,  did  not  include  Manchuria 
and  the  provincial  strongholds  of  the  Chinese  communist  armies.^- 

^Griswold,  op.  cit.,  189-90. 

^  Tbid. ,  382  . 
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Japan’s  determination  to  keep  her  special  privileges  in  Manchuria 
stemmed  from  a  strong  economic  motive  tempered  with  a  sensitive 
nationalism*  Economically  Japan  was  confronted  with  the  never-ending 
problem  of  trying  to  maintain  her  people’s  standard  of  living  in 
the  face  of  an  ever  increasing  population*  Exploitation  of  Man¬ 
churia  was  considered  a  necessary  means  to  this  end.  However , 
two  opposing  policies  existed  in  Japan  on  the  question  of  how  to 
maintain  her  privileges  in  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  government  under 
Prime  Minister  Reijiro  Maskatsuki  and  civilian  members  of  his  cabinet 
in  1931  espoused,  one  policy  -  that  of  peaceful  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  with  China.  The  military.,  including  the  minister  of  war,  es¬ 
poused  another  -  that  of  the  use  of  force  to  maintain  rights. 

Certain  more  radical  Japanese  military  elements,  particularly  young 
army  officers,  were  not  satisfied  with  limited  economic  goals  and 
prepared  to  adopt  aggressive  tactics  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Manchuria  on  the  road  to  building  a  new  Japanese  Empire. 

An  uneasy  truce,  existed  in  Manchuria  as  long  as  China  remained 
relatively  weak  and  disorganized  and  as  long  gs  peaceful  elements 
prevailed  in  Japan.  But  in  1931  China  showed  signs  of  pursuing 
a  singleness  of  purpose  under  the  rising  star  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  warlord  who  controlled  Manchuria,  Marshal  Chang  Hsueh-liang, 
seemed  to  want  to  join  with  Chiang*  To  counter  this  new  Chinese 
threat,  and  at  the  same  time  set  in  motion  plans  to  expand  the 
Japanese  Empire,  certain  Japanese  army  officers,  triggered  the 
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Mukden  Incident*  They  acted  on  their  own  initiative  in  defiance 
of  the  home  government  and  even  perhaps  of  their  own  military 
superiors.-* 

The  Japanese  government  was  in  a  particularly  weak  position 
in  dealing  with  its  own  army  officers*  Firstly,  in  the  face  of 
economic  depression,  which  had  hit  Japan  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  government  was  discredited  for  the  apparent  failure  of 
its  foreign  trade  policies.  The  government  had  attempted  to  provide 
for  Japan’s  increasing  population  and  a  maintenance  of  the  domestic 
standard  Of  living  by  expanding  foreign  trade.  But  both  exports 
and  imports  dropped  sharply  from  1929  to  1931*^  Secondly,  recent 
anti-Korean  demonstrations  in  Manchuria  by  the  Chinese  and  the  murder 
of  a  Japanese  army  officer  in  Manchuria  had  stirred  public  opinion 
to  demand  firm  retaliation.  Thirdly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  government  suffered  from  constitutional  limitations  to  it  author¬ 
ity.  Despite  its  intense  programs  of  westernization,  Japan  still 
vested  final  authority  in  the  deified  person  of  the  emperor  and 
not  in  the  government.  As  a  result,  those  -  and  army  officers  were 
prominent  among  them  -  who  gained  access  to  the  throne  were  in  a 

5lhe  Japanese  consul  general  in  Mukden  telegraphed  Foreign 
Minister  Shiderhara  on  September  19,  1931,  that  51the  recent 
incident  was  wholly  an  action  planned  by  the  army. ”  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East,  Proceedings,  2178-9,  cited 
in  Ferrell,  op.cit. ,  129  (See  also  Ibid. ,  12^7  129.) 


6Toyn.be  e,  op. 
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position  to  challenge  the  government;  and  army  officers,  their 
prestige  bolstered  by  a  long  established  tradition,  ranked  high 
in  the  eyes  of  both  emperor  and  people,  furthermore,  the  success 
that  the  defecting  army  officers  had  with  their  engineered  clash  at 
Mukden  seems  to  have  rallied  the  older  and  more  conservative  army 
authorities  to  their  support.  Thus  the  Japanese  government  was 
relatively  weak  and  ill  equipped  for  the  struggle  with  the  army. 

The  army  eventually  won. 

The  news  from  Mukden  following  the  clash  of  September  18  was 
full  of  confusion  and  contradiction.  Reports  from  Tokyo  had  Chinese 
troops  setting  off  a  bomb  on  the  line,  a  justification  for  military 
action  in  the  name  of  self-defense  by  Japanese  troops  stationed  with¬ 
in  the  railway  zone.  Reports  from  Peiping  and.  Shanghai  placed 
the  blame  for  the  first  action  on  the  Japanese,  and  stated  that 
Chinese  soldiers  in  Mukden  had  shorn  a  correct  discretion  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  their  young  commander,  Chang  Hsueh-liang  not  to 
retaliate.  It  was  also  noted  that  llwith  swiftness  and  thoroughness” 
the  Japanese  had  seized  several  strategic  towns  as  well  as  occupied. 
Mukden. ^  A  press  report  from  Mukden  dated  September  20  stated  that 
”al!  foreign  observers  here”  considered  the  outbreak  a  ”premeditated” 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  forces. $ 

?Mew  York  Times,  Sept.  19,  20,  1931* 

8hoc.  cit. ,  Sept.  21,  1931*  The  accuracy  of  this  and  similar  state¬ 
ments  in  the  press  could  have  been  doubted  at  the  time.  Corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  hew  York  Times,  Associated  Press  and  the  (Japanese) 
Rengo  News  Agency,  quoted  a  variety  of  unreliable  sources  in  Ghina, 
Japan  and  in  Manchuria  itself.  These  sources,  supporting  different 
vested  interests,  told  conflicting  and  inaccurate  stories. 
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If  news  was  confused  and  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  source, 
it  was  much  more  so  at  a  distance.  The  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  was  informed  not  only  through  the  newspapers 
but  also  through  the  confidential  reports  of  his  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  in  China,  Japan  and  Manchuria.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  early  October  that  he  was  reasonably  certain  that  he  had 
a  clear  picture  of  the  total  situation.  Despite  this,  as  early 
as  September  19,  as  his  diary  reveals,  he  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  it  Twas  the  Japanese  troops  idio  had  taken  the  initiative: 

Trouble  has  flared  up  again  in  Manchuria. 

The  Japanese,  apparently  their  military  elements, 
have  suddenly  made  a  coup.  They  have  seized 
Mukden  and  a  number  of  strs.tegic  towns  centered 
all  along  and  through  southern  Manchuria.  The 
situation  is  very  confused  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  array  Is  acting  under  a  plan  of  the 
government  or  on  its  own. 9 

As  the  days  passed  and  the  Japanese  troops  continued  their  expansion 
in  southern  Manchuria,  Stimson  noted  that  the  Mukden  clash  was  no 
longer  an  isolated  incident,  but  rather  the  beginning  of  a  wide- 
scale  manoeuvre.  He  interpreted  this  situation  as  "very  serious'1, 
but  "one  good  feature"  was  that  the  government  was  trying  to  prevent 
the  '"Minister  of  Mar  from  running  amok. 


9Henry  L.  Stimson  Diary,  Sept.  19*  1931*  Original  deposited  in 
the  Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  obtained  in 
microfilm  form  on  inter-library  loan,  the  only  way  in  which 
these  films  are  permitted,  to  leave  the  Yale  Library.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  curator  ox  manuscripts,  Yale  University. 
Hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Stimson  Diary. " 

IOLoc.  cit.,  Sept.  21,  1931. 
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The  dispute  was  indeed  serious  from  the  outset,  for  it  fell 
within  the  scope  of  a  number  of  multilateral  treaties,  particularly 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Kellogg -Briand  Pact  and 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  and  thus  concerned  not  only  China  and  Japan, 
but  also  all  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  even  the 
United  States  as  a  signatory  of  the  two  latter  treaties*  The  Man¬ 
churian  outbreak  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  principle  of  collec¬ 
tive  security  which  these  agreements  were  intended  to  maintain. 

Confronted  with  this  problem.  Slims on  had  several  alternative 
courses  of  action,  which  he  might  pursue.  He  could,  for  example, 
have  turned  to  the  traditional  American  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
Fast,  a  policy  originally  formulated  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay  in  1898.  Designed  to  check  European  nations  in  their  economic 
exploitation  of  China,  Hay’s  Open  Door  policy  declared  equality 
of  commercial  opportunity  for  all  nations  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  China’s  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity. 

Stimson  also  might  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  signed  in  Washington  in  1922,  and  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  original  Open  Door  policy. 
Japan,  China,  the  United  States,  aU  three  had  been  anong  the  signa¬ 
tories  who  agreed:  (lj  to  respect  China ’ s  sovereignty,  independence 
and  territorial  and  administrative  integrity;  (2)  to  provide  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  China  to  maintain  a  stable  government; 
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(3)  to  Use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectively  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  in  China  and  (U)  to  refrain  from  seeking  special 
rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  other  friendly  states  in  China.  Furthermore,  the  signatories 
promised  to  participate  in  ’’full  and  frank’1  discussion  if  any  of 
them  should  cite  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

Yet  another  course  of  action  was  suggested  by  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  which  renounced  war  and  sought  peaceful  means  to  solve 
disputes*  Stimson  seems  to  have  preferred  this  pact  to  the  Nine- 
Power  Treaty  as  a  means  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  Kellogg  Pact 
was  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  the  Nine- Power  Treaty,  for  it 
had  many  more  signatories  and  could  be  invoked  anywhere  aggression 
occurred.  Stimson,  when  he  assumed  office  in  1929*  had  Been  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  pact  a  ’’corner stone”  of  .American  foreign  policy 
and  to  strengthen  it  with  sanctions  of  public  opinion. Further¬ 
more,  in  1931  he  considered  the  pact  had  already  been  successfully 
tested.  Stimson,  despite  a  rebuff  from  Russia,  invoked  the  pact 
in  1929  when  he  intervened  in  the  Sino-Russian  dispute  in  Manchuria. 
The  secretary  of  state  assumed  he  had  prevented  a  war,  although 
there  is  evidence  that  a  threat  of  war  did  not  exist. 12 

But  in  September  1931,  the  United  States  invoked  neither  the 
Kellogg  Pact  nor  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  The  reason,  as  Stimson 

llFerrell,  on.  eft.,  29. 

12 ibid. ,  60-62. 
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announced  it  to  the  press  on  the  day  following  the  clash  at  Mukden * 
was  it  had  not  been  completely  established  that  either  government 
had  been  itself  involved  in  the  military  hostilities  in  Manchuria* 
Since,  he  said,  the  Japanese  government  had  not  been  proven  to  be 
involved  in  the  dispute,  the  United  States  could  not  rightfully 
invoke  either  treaty. 13  It  has  been  alleged  that  China  invoked 
the  Kellogg  Fact  here.l^  American  diplomatic  documents  of  the 
period  refute  the  contention.  In  a  note  addressed  to  Washington 
on  September  21,  the  Chinese  only  called  Stimson’s  attention  to 
the  attack  51  without  the  slightest  provocation51  and  suggested  that 
under  the  treaty  the  United  States  would  be  ndeeply  interested55 
in  the  Manchurian  dispute. ^ 

Possible  action  blocked  to  him  under  the  two  treaties,  as 

he  saw  it,  Stimson  still  believed  that  he  must  do  something  to 

discourage  Japan  ffom  further  action.  At  the  same  time  he  still 

wished  to  support  the  government: 

Mv  problem  is  to  let  the  Japanese  know  that 
we  are  watching  them  and  at  the  same  time 
to  do  it  in  a  way  which  mil  help  Shidehara, 

[the  Japanese  foreign  minister]  who  is  on  the 
right  side,  and  not  play  into  the  hands  of 
any  nationalist  agitators  on  the  other. 16 

13hew  York  Times,  Sept.  19,  1931* 

*^Sara  R.  Smith,  The  Manchurian  Crisis  1931-1932:  A  Tragedy  in 
International  Relations  (Hew  York,  191187",  28,  218, 

PaP<3hs  Relating  to  the  Foreign  ^Relations  of  the  United  States: 
1931  (Washing to n^Tpiit ) ,  III,"  2lu  Hereafter  referred  to  as 
Foreign  Relations  Documents.  (See  also  page  1$  below. ) 
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Stimson-  let  the  Japanese  know  that  he  was  “watching  them'1  by  finally- 
deciding  on  two  courses  of  action.  He  directed  a  series  of  secret 
notes  to  the  Japanese  government  through  diplomatic  channels  ex¬ 
pressing  concern  over  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Manchuria, 
and  urging  Japan  and  China  to  settle  their  differences  through 
direct  negotiations.  He  also  took  up  the  matter  with  the  League 
of  Nations  which  was  already  concerning  itself  with  the  dispute. 

There  were  three  obvious  policies  which  Stimson  might  have 
pursued  in  his  relations  with  the  League  in  attempting  to  settle 
the  crisis*  At  one  extreme  he  might  have  avoided  entirely  any  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  League,,  confining  himself  to  direct  negotiations  with 
the  governments  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  chosen 
to  commit  the  United  States  completely  to  whatever  the  League  might 
decide  to  do  in  regard  to  Manchuria*  But  it  was  a  middle-of-the- 
road  policy  of  limited  co-operation  which  Stimson  adopted,  toward 
the  League  in  handling  the  crisis. 

As  Stimson  himself  has  noted,  in  retrospect,  the  “complex  and 
fluctuating  course  of  American  co-operation  with  the  League”  during 
the  Manchurian  crisis  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  criti¬ 
cism.  17  Criticism  came  from  isolationists  who  asserted  that  Stimson 
became  overly  involved  in  League  affairs  and  from  internationalists 
who  argued  that  Stimson  had  not  gone  far  enough.  However,  criti¬ 
cism  was  not  forthcoming  in  the  initial  weeks  of  the  dispute  -  Sept¬ 
ember  18  to  October  8  -  with  the  issue  confused  in  Manchuria  and  ' 

17 

Henry  L.  Stimson  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  On  Active  Service  in  Peace 

and  War  (New  York,  191*8),  230. 
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-with  it-s  implications  understood  by  only  a  few  informed  persons 
in  the  United  States*  Segments  of  the  American  public,  from  which 
criticism  would  come,  were  not  as  yet  aroused*  Stimson  could, 
however,  use  past  expression  of  opinion  as  a  guide*  At  the  same 
time,  if  he  was  to  expect  the  Meric  an  public  to  react  favorably 
to  what  he  might  do,  he  must  keep  it  informed*  Public  opinion 
was  not  his  only  consideration.  The  economic  depression  might 
influence  his  policy.  Then  there  were  President  Hoover,  the  Re¬ 
publican  administration  and  Congress  to  be  considered,  although  again 
in  the  initial  weeks  they  had  not  yet  reacted  to  the  Manchurian 
Crisis.  Possibly  the  immediate  consideration  in  these  first  weeks 
was  the  League  it self $  for  within  three  days  of  the  clash  near 
Mukden  the  League  was  seeking  guidance  and  support  from  the  United 
States  and  at  the  same  time  taking  action  in  the  dispute* 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  in  session  when  the 
incident  occurred  and  it  considered  the  potentially  grave  dispute11 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  happening. 18  But  like  Stimson 
the  League  Council  also  was  not  clear  whether  the  initiative  had  come 
from  Japan’s  army  or  from  her  government.  Secretary-General  Sir 
Eric  Drummond,  the  head  of  the  League’s  permanent  staff,  approached 
Stimson  on  September  21  through  the  Merican  Minister  to  Switzerland, 
Hugh  Wilson.  Drummond  hoped  Stimson  could  offer  ’’facts  for  his 
guidance”  as  well  as  an  opinion  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact.1? 

Ifirlew  York  Times.  Sept.  19,  1931* 

-^Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931,  III,  22. 
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Stimson  was  wary  of  this  League  overture.  He  noted  in  his 
diary  that  “it  appears  as  if  the  League  is  trying  to  pass  the  buck 
to  us.,,20  And  well  he  might  be  judiciously  sceptical  of  an  over¬ 
ture  from  the  League  which  seemed  to  be  a  request  for  American 
co-operation.  The  United  States  had  a  long  record  of  aloofness 
toward  the  League.  Ever  since  the  Senate  had  blocked  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  attempt  to  bring  the  United  States  into  this  creation  ■ 
of  his,  the  United  States  had  maintained  its  isolation  from  the 
League.  Isolation  is,  indeed,  almost  a  technical  term  in  .American 
politics  and  was  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  which  by  and 
large  determined  the  nation's  policy  on  any  major  issue  of  foreign 
affairs  throughout  the  1930 's.  In  1931  as  in  1920,  the  American 
people  thought  only  of  maintaining  freedom  of  action  in  foreign 
policy  and  avoiding  the  League  which  implied  commitment  and  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  .American  sovereignty.  President  Hoover  notes  that  when 
he  took  office  in  1929  “America  was  so  Isolationist  that  our  proper 
responsibilities  were  neglected. “21  Any  negotiation  which  Stimson 
might  conduct  with  the  League  In  1931  would  be  a.  precedent,  and 
the  secretary  of  state  proceeded  cautiously.  He  replied  to  Drummond 
that  he  too  was  “Insufficiently  informed,  "  but  Indicated  his  worst 
fears  as  to  the  Japanese  army's  designs  In  Manchuria.  He  also 
made  It  clear  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  settlement  which 

2lThe  Memoirs  of  Herbert  Hoover:  The  Cabinet  and  the  Presidency 
(New  York,  1952),  330.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  Hoover's 
Memoirs. 


might  hinder  the  Japanese  government  in  its  attempts  to  curtail 
the  strong  and  designing  army. 22 

In  the  meantime  China  had  appealed  to  the  League  under  the 
terms  of  Article  XI  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Council  met  to  hear 
the  case. 23  The  Council  passed  a  resolution,  calling  on  the 
“Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments  to  refrain  from  any  action  which 
might  aggravate  the  situation  or  prejudice  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  problem, “  as  a  first  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  situation 
in  Manchuria. 21;  As  a  next  step  the  Committee  of  Five  (composed  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy)  of  the  League  Council 
met  to  seek  a  solution.  The  committee  hit  on  the  idea  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  commission  of  enquiry,  formulating  the  scheme  in  private  sessions. 


22Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931*  HI *  22. 

23Article  XI  reads:  (1)  Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately 
affecting  any  of  the  Members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby 
declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League 
shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to 
safeguard  the  peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency 
should  arise  the  Secretary-General  shall  on  the  request  of  any 
Member  of  the  League,  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

(2)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each 
Member  of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
or  of  the  Council  any  circumstances  whatever  affecting  interna¬ 
tional  relations  Which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace 
or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends • 

2Uleague  of  Nations,  Official  Journal  (Dec.  1931)*  2272,  cited 
in  Smith,  op.  cit. ,  Ij.2. 
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Stimson 1  s  views  on  the  question  of  an  enquiry  were  sought  by 
committee  members  before  they  reached  a  decision  which  would  bring 
the  proposal  to  an  open  meeting  of  the  Council,  On  September  23 
and  2h,  the  Committee  of  Five  even  urged  the  United  States  to  agree 
to  placing  a  representative  on  the  proposed  commission.  Further 
communications  which  reached  Stimson  also  outlined  League  policy 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  Meric an  co-operation  in  League 
action.  Firstly,  these  communications  indicated  that  the  Chinese 
delegate  to  the  League,  Dr.  Alfred  Sze,  tfdid  not  wish  to  invoke 
the  Kellogg- Briand  Pact,  since  for  technical  reasons  China  did  not 
desire  to  admit  by  inference  the  .existence  of  a  ’state  of  war*  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  envisaged  by  provisions  of  the  pact. ”23  (This  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  a  further  justification  of  Stimson 1 s  policy  of  not 
invoking  the  treaty  at  this  time.)  Secondly,  League  members  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  Manchurian  situation  was  critical  and  that  it  was 
imperative  that  the  United  States  should  concert  some  action  with 
the  League  of  Nations  in  the  matter.  Thirdly,  it  was  hoped  that 
Stimson  would  support  the  League  by  agreeing  to  accept  a  League 
invitation  for  an  ad  hoc  American  nominee  to  sit  with  the  League 
Council  or  with  a  small  committee  appointed  by  the  Council.  In 
either  event  a  League  investigation  commission  would  be  appointed. 
Fourthly,  both  Hugh  Wilson  and  Prentiss  Gilbert,  American  consul 
in  Geneva,  favored  strongly  United  States  participation  in  one  or 

23Telegram  -  Prentiss  Gilbert,  American  consul  in  Geneva,  to 
Stimson.  Sent.  23*  1931.  Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931, 

III,  38. 
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the  other  of  these  measures*  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  were 

well  aware  that  Stimson’ s  judgment  on  the  matter  depended  on  opinion 

at  home.  Wilson  telegraphed  Stimson: 

Should  you  be  able  to  adopt  the  bolder  step  (that 
of  appointing  a  delegate  to  sit  with  the  Council^ 
there  will  be  general  gratitude  and  relief  on  the 
Continent, . . .but  I  realize  of  course,  that  judgement 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  step  will  depend 
upon  the  state  of  .American  public  opinion. 26 

Wilson  also  suggested  that  a  strong  policy  of  participation,  rather 
than  a  cautious  policy  toward  the  League,  might  be  the  best  way  to 
strengthen  the  resistance  of  the  Japanese  foreign  minister  to  mili¬ 
tary  influence.  He  argued  that  united  Ameri  can-League  action  would 
indicate  a  strong  disapproval  of  Japanese  action  in  Manchuria  and 
make  the  latter  nation  mend,  her  ways. 

Yet  Stimson  objected  strongly  to  both  participation  in  dis¬ 
cussion  at  Geneva  and  to  the  proposed  commission  of  enquiry  whether 
the  United  Stales  joined  it  or  not.  He  called  the  Leagued  two 
proposals  "rather  wild,  propositions. "27  He  opposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  becao.se  "it  would  arouse  all  the  national 
spirit  of  Japan  behind  their  military  people  ..."28  Japan,  he 
learned,  had  opposed  the  idea  of  a  commission  in  discussions  at 
Geneva,  and  Stimson  reasoned  that  going  ahead  against  her  wishes 
would  stir  up  antagonism  in  that  country  and  make  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  dispute  more  difficult  by  driving  the  government  into  sup¬ 
port  of  the  army.  He  conclud.ed  that  whatever  the  League  might  d.o 
26Loc.  clt . ,  39- uO , 

27 "Stimson  Diary, "  Sept.  23,  1931. 

2 Si-ieino r an dum  of  transatlantic  telephone  conversation  between  Stimson 
and  Wilson,  Sept.  23,  1931.  Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931.  Ill, 
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in  the  matter  the  United  States  would  not  participate: 

I  told  Hugh  [Wilson]  that  we  could  not  possibly 
go  on  the  Council  for  many  reasons  but  particu¬ 
larly  because  the  Council  had  already  entered 
upon  a  course  of  action  which  I  did  not  wholly 
approve  of  and  it  itfould  be  putting  responsibility 
on  us  in  a  matter  which  we  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  explain  outside* 29 

"What  Stimson  meant  in  this  diary  entry  by  "many  reasons'1  is  not 
clear.  He  does  seem  to  imply,  however,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  participating  in  League  proposals  without 
a  chance  of  explaining  such  a  move  to  the  public  -  both  in  Japan 
and  at  home, 

A.  curious  bit  of  chopping  and  changing  on  Stimson  !s  part  foll¬ 
owed  his  rejection  of  the  idea  of  a  League  commission  of  enquiry, 

Stimson,  in  a  transatlantic  telephone  conversation  with  Wilson, 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  any  enquiry  on  an  impartial 
basis  with  "neutrals  appointed  by  the  two  parties  involved. "30 
Stimson  urged  that  Wilson  convey  this  idea  to  Drummond. 31  Wilson 
did  so  and  called  Stimson  back  xdth  a  proposal  suggested  by  Viscount 
Cecil,  the  British  delegate  to  the  League,  which  would  have  given 
Jan an  and  China  an  opportunity  to  select  representatives  on  the 
investigation  commission.  This  plan  envisaged  China  and  Japan 
each  having  two  delegates  and  the  Council  three  "neutral"  members 
on  the  commission.  But  Stimson,  once  he  found  that  League  members 
29"Stimson  Diary,"  Sept.  23,  1931* 

30Memorandum  of  transatlantic  telephone  conversation  between  Stimson 
and  Wilson.  Sept.  23,  1931*  Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931.  HI,  U5* 

31Under  Secretary  of  State  William  It.  Castle,  Jr.,  who  was  listening 
in  to  the  conversation  on  an  extension  interjected  that  Wilson 
should  put  up  the  "idea  very  strongly  to  Drummond  and  immediately 
on  the  chance  that  they  might  be  willing  to  change  the  type  of 
committee. "  Loc .  cit . , 
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were  prepared  to  take  his  advice,  changed  his  mind  and  took  a  more 
conciliatory  stand  toward  Japan.  "Japan  I  do  not  believe  will  ever 
accept  any  investigation  committee" . 82  in  his  diary  Stimson  re¬ 
lates  that  the  investigation  committee  was  modified  in  view  of 
"my  criticism".  But  he  still  considered  that  the  suggestion  would 
result  in  a  "flare-up"  in  Japan.  He  noted  that  the  "League  is  just 
bound  to  do  something  . . .  and  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Cecil 
they  are  trying  to  butt  in  and  do  something.  "33  The  exchange  of 
notes  and  telephone  conversations  show  that  at  one  point  Stimson 
was  close  to  sanctioning  a  committee  of  enquiry  on  a  neutral  basis. 

Yet  he  almost  at  once  drew  back  sharply  from  the  idea  and  adopted 
a  more  cautious  approach. 

The  League,  in  the  face  of  American  opposition,  abandoned  the 
proposed  commission  of  enquiry,  and  instead  on  September  30  unani¬ 
mously  (i.e.  with  Japan  concurring)  passed  a  resolution  calling  on 
Japan  to  retreat  into  the  railway  zone  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  Japanese  nationals  was  assured.  As  the  Japanese 
delegate 3h  voted  for  the  resolution,  this  became  a  tacit  promise 

3^ Memo r andum  of  transatlantic  telephone  conversation  between 
Stimson  and  Wilson,  Sept.  23,  1931.  Loc.  cit. ,  52. 

33 "Stimson  Diary, "  Sept.  2  k,  1931. 

3^Evi  dently  Kenkichi  Yoshizawa  was  a  supporter  of  the  Japanese 
military  element  and  as  such  this  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  showed  an  inclination  to  co-operate  with  the  League. 

Smith,  op.  cit.,  9k* 
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on  the  part  of  Japan.  China  promised  that  this  safety  would  be 
provided.  It  was  hoped  that  once  the  status  quo  was  restored,  China 
and  Japan  would  settle  their  differences  through  direct  negotiations. 

To  assess  Stimson !s  responsibility  in  this  failure  of  the  first 
attempt  to  solve  the  Manchurian  dispute,  the  motives  behind  his 
policy  should  be  understood.  Writing  in  1935  he  defended  his  course 
of  action  on  the  ground  that  sending  an  investigating  committee 
to  Manchuria  would  have  aroused  nationalistic  feeling  in  Japan  and 
weakened  the  government’s  position. 35  But  in  his  later  book  publish¬ 
ed  in  19)48  Stimson  advanced  other  reasons: 

Neither  the  Americans  nor  the  members  of  the 
League  had  any  previous  experience  in  collab¬ 
oration  on  so  touchy  a  subject  as  a  threat  to 
world  peace,  and  there  was  mi sunderstanding 
and  error  on  both  sides.  The  Americans  were 
frequently  nervous  lest  they  offend  American 
public  opinion  or  seem  to  be  instigators  of 
a  policy  hostile  to  Japan; ...  3m 

Thus  there  were  three  motives  -  fear  of  unfavorable  reaction  both 
at  home  and  in  Japan  and  doubt  as  to  League  competence  -  which  seem 
to  have  driven  Stimson  in  his  opposition  to  the  League  enquiry. 
Stimson  was  the  more  careful  to  avoid  offending  either  American  or 
Japanese  opinion  in  that  the  extent  of  the  Japanese  aggression  was 
not  clear  and  that  there  still  remained  hope  for  settlement  through 

35plenry  L.  Stimson,  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis  (New  Tork,  1936,  second 
edition),  36-37*  Hereafter  referred  to  as  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis. 

36sti  mson  and  Bundy,  op.  cit. ,  230. 
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direct  negotiations  between  Japan  and  China* 

Perhaps  Stimson  was  mis  talc  en  about  Japan*  Some  writers  have 
asserted  that  the  financial  crisis,  rather  that  the  Manchurian 
dispute,  caused  the  eventual  fall  of  the  Japanese  government.  37 
Thus  there  may  have  been  some  merit  in  the  suggestion  (put  forward 
by  Wilson)  that  a  firm  policy  toward  Japan  by  Washington  might 
have  strengthened  the  Japanese  governments  position  as  it  sought 
to  stop  the  army*  Stimson* s  lack  of  confidence  in  the  American 
public  reaction,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  fundamental  motive 
behind  his  policy  of  non-participation.  With  a  long  tradition  of 
aloofness  toward  the  League,  the  American  public  would  have  had  to 
be  carefully  cultivated  before  it  would  react  favorably  toward 
participation  in  such  a  scheme  as  a  League  commission  of  enquiry. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  any  sign  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  toward  the  League  at  this  time  would  have 
set  a  precedent.  Stimson  followed  up  his  opposition  to  the  proposed 
investigating  committee  with  a  positive  policy  in  line  with  Ameri¬ 
can  traditions*  As  Stimson  put  it,  he  did  not  want  to  be  "merely 
obstructive*  **  He  and  members  of  the  state  department  drew  up  a 
resolution  which  "was  intended  to  be  of  a  frankly  reassuring  char¬ 
acter  as  to  our  co-operation  with  the  League  and  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  trying  to  save  the  situation, "  and  which  indicated  "whole¬ 
hearted  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  the  League  as  expressed  in 
the  Council  resolution"  of  September  22.38  The  note  was  very  well 

37Smith,  op*  cit.,  $0.  This  section  of  Miss  Smith* s  book  has  been 
based  on  a  study  of  articles  by  contemporary  observers. 

-^"Stimson  Diary, "  Sept.  23,  1931* 
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received  in  Geneva  with  the  Council  expressing  the  “warmest  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  gratification  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States”  in 
an  answering  note  the  same  day.  39  Stimson  also  fulfilled  his  promise 
of  diplomatic  support,  as  indicated  in  his  note  to  the  League,  by 
identic  notes  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  governments.  In  them  he 
requested  both  governments  to  cause  their  military  forces  to  “refrain 
from  aiy  further  hostilities.*^ 

Thus  within  a  week  after  the  clash  near  Mukden  Stimson  had 
opposed  the  League’s  first  attempt  at  settlement  and  had  refused 
to  participate  in  Council  discussions,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
shown  a  willingness  to  co-operate  along  what  he  considered  to  be 
American  lines  with  Geneva. 

He  now  sought  opinion  on  his  course  of  action.  President 
Hoover  “agreed  with  me  in  my  caution.  Walter  Lippmann,  the 
prominent  columnist  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  with  whom 
Stimson  was  to  discuss  his  Manchurian  problem  on  several  occasions, 

“ approved  very  enthusiastically  my  policy  in  Manchuria,  which  was 
a  great  relief  to  me.”^  Stimson  was,  for  the  moment,  well  satis- 

39Smith,  op.  cit. ,  53. 

UOThe  notes  were  delivered  by  American  diplomatic  representatives 
to  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  respective  countries.  Foreign 
Relations  Documents;  1931 5  HI,  58. 

Ul“ Stimson  Diary,  M  Sept.  2it,  1931* 

U2Loc.  cit. 
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fied  with  the  Manchurian  situation: 

The  Japanese  seem  to  be  crawling  back  into 
their  dens  and  I  got  word  that  Lord  Reading, 
the  Foreign  Minister  now  of  Great  Britain, 
is  taking  very  much  the  same  policy  that  I 
am  and  not  getting  excited  the  way  they  did 
down  in  Geneva. ^3 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  encouraged  by  reports  from  the 
scene,  Stimson  was  at  the  same  time  “a  little  worried 11  because  he 
really  did  not  know  what  was  happening  in  Manchuria.  Both  China 
and  Japan  were  issuing  statements,  neither  of  whom,  Stimson  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  matter,  could  be  trusted*  As  a  result  of  his  un¬ 
certainty  Stimson  sought  out  the  Japanese  ambassador,  Katsuji 
Debuchi,  and  requested  permission  for  two  state  department  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Far  East  to  carry  out  an  enquiry  in  Manchuria. 

Tokyo  granted  permission.  The  imerican  representatives  were  Laurence 
Salisbury,  a  secretary  in  the  embassy  in  Tokyo,  and  George  C.  Hanson, 
consul  general  in  Harbin,  the  capital  of  the  Manchurian  province 
of  Kirin.  The  enquiry  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Japanese  in 
Manchuria  had  expanded,  whether  there  was  any  justification  for 
this  expansion  and  whether  there  was  ary  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  to  restore  the  status  quo* 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  did  not  “crawl  back  into  their  dens.“ 
Stimson^  optimism  of  September  25  proved  to  be  ill  founded.  Re¬ 
ports  in  the  press  and  from  state  department  officials  on  the  scene 
indicated  that  the  Japanese  troops  were  making  no  effort  to  retreat. 


^Loc.  cit..  Sept.  25,  1931' 
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While  this  stalemate  persisted  in  Manchuria,  Stimson  continued  to 
urge  the  Japanese  to  withdraw  and  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese.  At  the  same  time  he  further  clarified  his  posi¬ 
tion  toward  the  League.  On  October  5>  he  outlined  a  statement  for 
Drummond  "setting  out  our  appreciation  of  the  work  which  the  League 
has  done  and  outlining  our  future  relations,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  their  dumping  that  batjy  into  my  lap. "W*  The  message 
also  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to 
pursue  a  policy  independent  of  the  League.  Furthemore,  it  was 
obvious  from  the  statement  that  Stimson  wanted  League  initiative 
to  precede  any  possible  American  co-operation  in  settling  the  impasse 
in  Manchuria.  Once  again  Stimson  had  enunciated  a  policy  of  cautious 
co-operation. 

Another  motive  benind  this  policy  remains  to  be  considered, 
that  of  the  influence  of  the  economic  depression.  The  depression’s 
effects  on  employment,  the  stock  market,  agricultural  and  industrial 
production,  international  trade,  banking  and  other  facets  of  the 
Meric  an  economy  in  1931  may  be  easily  measured  through  statistics. 

It  is  aa  other  matter,  however,  to  measure  the  effects  of  internal 
economic  problems  on  foreign  policy.  One  writer  has  asserted  that 
the  depression  ’’overwhelmed"  both  European  and  American  diplomats, 
calling  it  the  "overriding  event  of  the  times."  The  "Great  Depression" 
he  describes  as  "the  decisive  fact  of  foreign  relations  in  the  years 

bh 
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after  19219;  because  of  the  Depression  there  could  be  no  Western 
diplomatic  demarches  in  Eastern  Asia  that  would  run  the  risk  of  war?^ 
And  he  uses  Stimson1 s  daily  diary  entries,  during  the  initial  weeks 
of  the  Manchurian  Crisis,  to  prove  his  contention*  Between  September 
1  and  October  8  Stimson  referred  to  the  depression  on  eight  separate 
occasions,  making  such  comments  as  that  “the  situation  in  Wall 
Street  has  been  very  bad”  or  that  the  banking  situation  was  "very 
tough,"  and  "we  seem  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  serious  crash."k6 
While  there  is  no  link  explicitly  stated  in  the  diary  between  the 
stock  market  and  banking  crises  and  foreign  policy,  a  connection 
may  still  be  assumed  to  have  existed  and  it  may  be  implied  that, 
because  of  the  crisis  at  home,  Stimson  "waited  cautiously"  to  see 
what  might  happen  in  Manchuria  before  embarking  on  a  bold  policy 
designed  to  achieve  settlement #U7 

But  this  writer  seems  much  more  concerned  about  the  depression 
as  a  motive  behind  Stimson^  policy  than  was  the  secretary  of  state 
himself*  In  his  1936  book,  Stimson  considers  the  depression  in 
two  pages*  The  depression^  effect  on  the  Manchurian  Crisis  he 
limits  to  its  keeping  President  Hoover  so  preoccupied  that  he  did 
not  have  time  to  be  concerned  with  foreign  policy  during  the  initial 
weeks  of  the  dispute. U8  in  his  second  book,  published  twelve  years 

^Ferrell,  op.  cit.,  138,  278. 

^"Stimson  Diary,"  Sept.  1,  3 y  16,  29,  30,  Oct.  1,  U ,  5*  1931* 
WFerrell,  op*  cit.,  138. 


U8The  Far  Eastern  Crisis,  60-1 
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later,  Stimson  does  not  mention  the  depression  in  his  chapter  on 
the  Far  Eastern  Crisis  in  any  sense  as  a  factor  influencing  foreign 
policy.  In  referring  to  the  depression  in  an  article  published 
in  1933*  Stimson  noted  that  it  rendered  ’’more  difficult”  construc¬ 
tive  progress  toward  “political  stabilization  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  elaborate  on  this  statement.  Stimson ’s  diary  gives  the 
clearest  statement  of  how  the  depression  influenced  his  policy  in 
the  initial  weeks  of  the  dispute.  Ho  mention  is  made  of  Wall  Street, 
the  banks  or  industry  as  a  direct  part  of  this  influence.  Rather 
the  diary  entry  only  refers  to  the  depression  as  a  distracting 
influence  on  the  President. 

The  President  is  so  busy  over  his  domestic 
and  financial  troubles  that  he  is  not  thinking 
out  ahead  the  problems  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  that  he  has  been  hitherto* 
and  that  throws  more  responsibility  on  me  for 
the  initiative  in  these  matters.^ 

Stimson  had  no  direction  from  his  superior  who  had  the  final  say 

in  ary  major  foreign  policy,  for  Hoover  was  preoccupied  with  the 

depression.  This  was  the  depression’s  influence  on  policy  in 

the  first  weeks  of  the  dispute,  but  it  was  only  temporary.  The 

depression  lost  this  hold  on  foreign  policy  in  mid-October  when 

Hoover  did  find  time  to  turn  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  Manchurian 

dispute  and  to  assume  a  major  role  in  policy  both  toward  the  League 

^Henry  L.  Stimson,  “Bases  of  American  Foreign  Policy  During 
the  Past  Four  Years,”  Foreign  Affairs  (April,  1933)*  385* 


£0 “Stimson  Diaiy,  “  Sept.  30*  1931 
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and  Japan. Stimson,  on  the  other  hand,  waited  cautiously  before 
adopting  a  bold  policy  at  this  point  in  the  crisis,  not  because 
of  the  depression,  but  rather  because  he  was  uncertain  as  to  what 
was  actually  happening  in  Manchuria. 

Stimson’s  policy  toward  the  League  during  the  initial  weeks 

of  the  Manchurian  Crisis  may  best  be  summarized  in  his  own  words. 

What  I  was  trying  to  prevent  them  [the  League] 
from  doing  to  me  [was]  leaving  any  baby  on  my 
doorstep,  and  also...  [prevent]  them  from  making 
what  I  thought  was  a  serious  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  dispatching  at  once  of  a  neutral  commission 

to  investigate. 5 2 

He  did  not  want  any  "baby11  on  his  ’’doorstep"  because  he  considered 
the  American  public  would  not  agree  to  it.  He  did  not  want  an 
enquiry  because  he  considered  that  would  stir  up  public  opinion 
in  Japan  against  a  government  which  was  trying  its  best  to  stop 
the  aggressive  army  officers.  While  his  reasoning  may  have  been 
wrong  about  the  situation  in  Japan,  it  may  be  asserted  that  he 
correctly  gauged  public  opinion  at  home.  The  United  States  had  re¬ 
jected  joining  the  League  and  had  avoided  ary  entanglement  with  it 
up  to  this  time.  Any  joint  action  with  the  League  would  be  a  major 
policy  charge,  xdiich  Stimson  did  not  dare  make  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  Besides,  with  the  situation  uncertain  in  Manchuria,  why 
risk  unfavorable  public  reaction  at  home?  It  was,  in  fact,  to 
Stimson1 s  credit  that  under  the  circumstances  he  should  have  pub¬ 
licly  announced  that  the  United  States  would  co-operate  with  the 


5lSee  below  page  32. 

^2nStimson  Diary, 51  Oct.  6,  1931 
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League#  The  statement,  although  it  left  the  United  States  free 
to  follow  an  independent  policy,  was  a  precedent  in  American- League 


relations 
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Chapter  2 

HOOVER  TURNS  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  8,  Japanese  planes  bombed  the  city 
of  Chinchow,  a  railway  centre  on  the  railway  line  from  Peiping  to 
Mukden  and  the  temporary  capital  of  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  the  young 
Manchurian  warlord.  Chinchow  was  more  than  one  hundred  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Mukden  and  thus  well  out  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway- 
zone  which  had  been  specified  as  a  Japanese  sphere  of  influence. 

None  of  the  face-saving  arguments  used  to  justify  the  Mukden  clash 
could  be  applied  to  this  Chinchow  bombing,  which  was  a  clear  act 
of  aggression.  Unless  the  incident  was  disavowed  immediately  the 
Japanese  government  was  now  clearly  involved  as  a  government  in  the 
Manchurian  activities  of  the  army. 

Secretary  Stimson  received  word  of  the  bombing  almost  as  soon 
as  it  occurred  on  October  8.  On  October  8  he  also  received  detailed 
reports  from  the  Han  son- Salisbury  team  which  he  had  despatched  to 
Manchuria  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  first-hand  information  on  the 
situation.  The  bombing  raid  and  information  provided  by  the  investi¬ 
gating  team  made  Stimson  realize  that  the  Japanese  army  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  independent  of  the  Japanese  government.  He 
thereupon  decided  that  a  stronger  policy  of  disapproval  of  Japanese 
action  in  Manchuria  was  in  order; 
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•  ...Fapers  had  come  from  the  office  containing 
particularly  disquieting  telegrams  on  Manchuria* 

The  situation  there  seems  to  be  rapidly  getting  bad. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  got  to  take  a  firm  ground 
and  aggressive  stand  toward  Japan.  It  is  a 
very  ticklish  situation  and  I  am  much  troubled 
by  it.l 

But  since  President  Hoover  was  still  unsble  to  focus  his  attention 

on  affairs  in  Manchuria,  Stimson  could  not  take  his  firm  ground 

and  aggressive  stand.  He  expressed  his  f lustration  in  a  diary  entry 

pointing  out  that  Hoover  was  too  involved  in  the  domestic  crisis 

to  realize  the  implications  of  the  Japanese  threat  to  world  peace: 

The  President  has  been  so  immersed  in  his 
domestic  crisis  and  the  tremendous  work  he 
has  been  doing  there  that  he  hasn’t  envisaged 
this  situation  at  all;  and  I  don’t  think  he 
realizes  what  it  means  to  him  in  his  admin¬ 
istration  to  have  Japan  run  amok  and  play 
havoc  with  its  peace  treaties... 

Hoover  told  Stimson  ’’not  to  allow  under  any  circumstances  anybody 
to  deposit  that  baby  on  our  lap.”  Furthermore,  Hoover  did  not  want 
to  ”get  ourselves  into  a  humiliating  position  in  case  Japan  refused 
to  do  anything  to  what  he  called  our  scraps  of  paper  or  paper 

treaties.” 2 

Stimson ’s  view  of  the  ’’scraps  of  paper”  was  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Hoover’s.  He  admitted  that  the  peace  treaties  made  out 
by  the  Western  nations  ”no  more  fit  the  three  great  races  of  Russia, 


•^’Stimson  Diary,”  Oct.  8,  1931*  (See  also  Foreign  Relations  Docu¬ 
ments:  19313  III*  llfL-3*)  Stimson  received  both  the  telegram 
about  the  bombing  and  the  Hanson-Salisbury  report  after  dinner 
at  Woodley,  his  Washington  residence. 

^’’Stimson  Diary,”  Oct.  9*  1931* 
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Japan  and  China  #10  are  meeting  in  Manchuria,  than,  as  I  put  it  to 
the  Cabinet,  a  stovepipe  hat  would  fit  an  African  savage.11  However, 
Stimson  maintained  that  if  the  treaties  were  handled  like  "scraps 
of  paper"  future  hope  of  peace  would  receive  a  "blow  that  it  will 
not  recover  from  for  a  long  time ."3  While  Stimson  thus  considered 
the  Kellogg- Briand  Pact  and  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  "the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  peace, "  his  superior  was  against  invoking  the  treaties  on 
two  counts:  (1)  Hoover  desired  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
the  dispute  as  much  as  possible  and  (2)  he  did  not  want  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  Japanese  who  might  scorn  the  treaties  if  they  were 
invoked.  It  was  Hoover  and  not  Stimson  who  set  major  foreign  policy 
and  in  this  case  the  secretary  of  state  seemed  to  have  had  his  orders* 
He  followed  them* 

Blocked  by  Hoover  as  far  as  the  two  treaties  were  concerned, 
Stimson  turned  to  the  League.  He  thought  that  perhaps  the  League 
might  serve  as  a  means  to  invoke  the  Kellogg- Briand  Pact  -  most 
League  members  being  signatories  of  the  pact.  He  informed  Secret¬ 
ary-General  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  that  the  Manchurian  situation 
"warrant [s]  grave  concern"  and  that  "I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  unfortunate  events  of  the  past  few  days  appear  to  make  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  [Kellogg]  Pact  imminent ...  ^  It  had 

3Loc.  cit. 

^Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931,  HI,  l$i*. 
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been  Drummond  who  earlier  had  asked  Stimson*  s  opinion  about  the 
relation  of  the  Manchurian  dispute  to  the  pact,  obviously  mention¬ 
ing  the  treaty  as  one  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party. 

Stimson,  now  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  threat  to  world 
peace  represented  by  the  Manchurian  outbreak,  turned  to  the  Kellogg 
Pact  in  early  October,  knowing  full  well  that  it  called  for  American 
participation  if  it  was  to  be  usefully  invoked.  This  could  easily 
lead  to  the  Manchurian  “baby11  being  deposited  on  his  ‘’lap.*1 

The  cause  for  this  shift  in  policy,  Stimson  recorded  in  his 
diary.  He  thought  that  he  should  “push  forward"  the  Kellogg  pact, 
not  because  of  the  September  18  incident,  but  because  of  “threatened 
violations"  that  followed  promises  made  before  the  League  by  Japan 
and  China.  In  the  September  30  resolution,  Japan  had  promised  to 
withdraw  to  the  railway  zone  and  China  had  agreed  to  assume  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  protection  of  Japanese  nationals.  Stimson  noted 
that  “we  are  holding  in  reserve"  the  Mine-Power  Treaty,  which  of 
course  was  also  involved  in  the  dispute. ^  This  decision  was  in 
keeping  with  what  Stimson  had  previously  maintained  -  that  the 
treaties  could  not  be  invoked  until  both  governments  concerned 
were  shown  to  be  involved.  Both  governments  had  underlined  their 
responsibility  for  hostilities  in  Manchuria  through  their  solemn 
promises  made  in  Geneva,  a  responsibility  which  cleared  the  way 
for  treaty  signatories  to  invoke  the  agreements  should  the  dis- 

^“Stimson  Diary,"  Oct.  9>  1931* 
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putants  break  these  promises*  Japan  had  broken  her  pledge  by  bomb¬ 
ing  Chinchow. 

As  Stimson  turned  to  consideration  of  how  the  United  States 
might  participate  in  discussions  with  the  League  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact,  President  Hoover  finally  found  time  to  focus  his  attention 
on  the  Manchurian  problem.  Stimson  "at  last  found  the  President 
in  a  free  mind  and  ready  to  take  up  the  thing  with  his  accustomed 
keeness."^  He  suggested  to  the  president,  two  alternative  courses 
of  action  which  might  be  followed  in  handling  the  Manchurian  dis¬ 
pute.  They  were:; 

(1)  Some  form  of  collective  economic  sanctions 
against  Japan,  or  in  default  of  that,  (2)  The 
exercise  of  diplomatic  pressure  and  the  power 
of  world  public  opinion,  to  try  to  get  as  fair 
play  as  possible  for  the  weaker  power,  China, 
in  the  eventual  negotiated  settlement.  By  a 
vigorous  judgment  against  Japan  backed  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  to  save  as  much 
respect  as  possible  for  the  great  pe  ace 
treaties  which  had  been  publicly  flouted  by 
Japan’s  action.? 

Thus  as  early  as  the  second  week  in  October,  sanctions  were 
discussed  in  Washington.  Stimson  suggested  them;  Hoover  sharply 
apposed  them.  Hoover  states: 


^Loc.  cit.j  Oct.  10,  1931*  Hoover  had  been  busy  trying  to 
formulate  a  scheme  to  solve  the  nation's  banking  crisis. 

On  Oct.  9  he  completed  plans  for  a  $500  million  credit 
pool  to  aid  banks  and  enlarge  the  federal  farm  loan 
system.  (Hew  York  Times ,  Oct.  9#  1931*)  With  this 
completed  he  was  able  to  turn  to  foreign  affairs. 

^Hoover’s  Memoirs,  366.  (See  also  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis,  57*) 
Stimson' s  account  divides  the  proposals  into  three  sections. 
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*  I  was  fully  in  favor  of  the  second  proposal 
but  was  greatly  disturbed  over  the  first  and 
told  Mr.  Stimson  so#  I  was  soon  to  realize 
that  my  able  Secretary  was  at  times  more  of 
a  warrior  than  a  diplomat  .8 

So  while  refusing  to  agree  to  the  use  of  sanctions  Hoover  did  give 
Stimson  the  authority  to  secure  “a  vigorous  judgment  against  Japan 
backed  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  world, u  that  is  to  say  to  use 
the  Kellogg  Pact  and  strengthen  it  with  sanctions  of  public  opinion* 
But  what  role  would  the  United  States  play,  if  the  pact  was 
to  be  discussed  and  invoked  in  Geneva?  9  Meric  an  participation 
on  any  basis  would  be  a  precedent  and  in  this  respect  Washington 
took  a  major  step  awsy  from  isolation  by  agreeing  to  permit  an 
Meric  an  to  sit  with  the  Council  in  discussing  the  Manchurian 
dispute# 

It  is  not  clear  from  either  Stimson 1  s  diary  or  Hoover* s  memoirs 
who  first  suggested  the  move#  Hoover  states  that  “we  directed  our 
representative "  in  Geneva  (Prentiss  Gilbert,  Merican  consul  in 
Geneva)  to  sit  with  the  Council#  Stimson  states  that  Hoover  "author- 
ized“  the  move,  At  least  Stimson  took  the  initiative  overtly  by 


^Hoover  *s  Memoirs,  366. 

9Most  League  Council  members  were  signatories  of  the  pact#  In 
addition  a  breach  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  would  also  concern  members 
of  the  League  under  Article  XI  of  the  League  Covenant#  On  this 
basis  the  paet  could  be  discussed  and  invoked  in  Geneva#  The 
United  States  as  a  party  to  the  pact  could  participate  in  pact 
discussion  and  invocation  without  being  a  member  of  the  League 
provided  the  latter  invited  her  to# 
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suggesting  to  the  League  that  the  Kellogg  Pact  should  be  considered 
and  he  impressed  both  the  Cabinet  and  the  president  with  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation*3*0  Stimson,  however,  took  the  precaution 
to  have  the  League  rather  than  the  United  States  initiate  action 
under  the  Kellogg  Pact.  He  stated  that  if  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  this  would  "inevitably  provoke  hostility  in  Japan  against 
us"  and  he  avoided  it  to  "forestall  trouble  and  criticism  from 
every  side."3*3- 

The  League,  on  the  other  hand,  at  first  objected  to  the 
suggestion  of  invoking  the  pact*  Opposition  stemmed  from  the  idea 
that  the  treaty !s  invocation  would  recognize  an  existing  state  of 
war  in  Manchuria*  Stimson  argued  that  only  ’‘Article  II  of  the  pact 
was  relevant  to  discussion  of  the  Manchurian  dispute*3^  He  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  League  Council  to  accept  his  contention  and  it 
agreed  to  meet  October  13  to  discuss  the  dispute  and  possible  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Kellogg  Pact* 


lOThe  extent  to  which  Stimson’  s  attitude  had  changed 
following  the  Chinchow  raid  is  indicated  by  his 
willingness  to  have  Gilbert  sit  with  the  League. 

Previously  Stimson  had  termed  such  a  suggestion  a 
"wild  proposition*" 

^"Stimson  Diary,"  Oct.  10,  19331* 

^Article  II  states:  "The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  the 
settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflict  of 
whatever  nature  or  whatever  origin  they  may  be,  which 
arise  among  them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by  pacific 
means."  Its  invocation,  therefore,  in  no  sense 
recognized  a  state  of  war  as  existing. 
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While  Stimson  conferred  with  the  president  and  communicated 

with  the  League,  he  also  continued  his  correspondence  with  Japan, 

noticeably  stiff ening  the  tone  of  this  correspondence  after  the 

October  8  bombing  of  Chinchow.  On  October  10  Stimson  received  an 

unsatisfactory  answer  from  the  Japanese  foreign  minister  to  two 

"piercing  questions"  he  had  sent  immediately  following  the  Chinchow 

raid#  Stimson  replied  to  this  with  "a  pretty  important  note"  which 

took  the  form  of  a  memorandum  to  be  delivered  orally  to  the  Japanese 

foreign  minister  by  Edwin  L#  Neville,  the  American  charge  d'affaires 

in  Tokyo. ^-3  in  this  note  Stimson  seems  to  have  wanted  strongly  to 

disapprove  of  Japanese  action. 

[The  not ej .. .puts  the  thing  up  to  Japan  so 
that  our  views,  at  least,  cannot  be  misunderstood 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  have 
been  afraid  that  they  felt  that  we  were  going 
to  let  them  off  too  easily,  and  it  is  high  time 
now  that  they  got  rounded  up.^ 


13»stimson  Diary,"  Oct.  10,  1931.  Most  inopportunely. 
Ambassador  Forbes  had,  despite  the  news  of  the  Mukden 
Incident  on  September  18,  held  to  a  previously 
arranged  plan  to  leave  for  the  United  States  on 
September  19  “to  make  a  routine  report  to  the  state 
department  and  visit  his  polo  ponies  in  doming." 
(Ferrell,  op.  cit.,  136-7.)  Neville,  his  charge  d1 
affaires,  was  a  capable  career  man. 

Stimson  had  the  help  of  three  assistants  in  the 
drafting  of  the  note  and  in  much  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ment  work  associated  with  the  Manchurian  Crisis: 

Under  Secretajy  of  State  Castle,  Allen  T.  KLots, 
special  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
Stanley  Hombeck,  chief  of  the  division  of  Far-Eastern 
affairs.  But  the  influence  of  these  and  other  men 
in  the  department  was  alight,  for  Stimson  was  his 
own  policy  maker,  within  the  terms  of  reference 
laid  down  by  President  Hoover. 


l^Loc.  cit.,  Oct.  11,  1931 
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From  this  correspondence  with  Japan  it  seems  that  Stimson  did  not 
let  the  League  assume  all  the  responsibility  for  the  Manchurian 
"baby*"  He  did  make  an  effort  to  use  the  only  means  at  his  disposal, 
that  of  note  writing,  to  apply  pressure  from  Washington  on  the 
Japanese*  But  he  did  not  use  this  diplomatic  correspondence  to  its 
best  advantage*  He  did  not  make  the  -American  people  aware  of  the 
contents  of  the  correspondence*  As  the  notes  were  not  published, 
it  was  impossible  for  Stimson  to  gain  a  "vigorous  judgment"  against 
Japan* 

Stimson  had  wanted  to  forestall  criticism  by  not  taking  the 
lead  in  initiating  action  under  the  Kellogg  Pact*  But  despite 
Stimson^  caution  -  perhaps  because  of  it  -  he  still  had  to  face 
criticism*  Japan  opposed  the  move  authorizing  Gilbert  to  sit  with 
the  League  Council  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  League 
constitution*  The  Japanese  representative  in  Geneva,  Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa,  argued  that  a  non-member  required  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Council  to  join  its  deliberations,  which  consent  Japan,  one 
of  the  Council  members,  was  unwilling  to  give.  The  move  failed 
except  as  a  delaying  tactic,  which  was  perhaps  all  that  was  intended. 
The  Council  ruled  that  a  majority  vote  only  was  required  on  a  question 
of  procedure  as  distinct  from  one  of  policy. ^5  In  Washington,  Stimson 

Under  the  League  constitution  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council  was  required  before  a  ruling  by  that  body  be¬ 
came  effective.  However,  in  a  matter  of  procedure 
such  as  who  should  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact,  a  majority  vote  was  sufficient* 
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also  refused  to  submit  to  the  Japanese  opposition  and  for  once  co¬ 
operation  with  the  League  was  given  priority  over  avoidance  of 
offence  to  the  Japanese  government* 

Opposition  came  from  sections  of  American  public  opinion  as 
expressed  by  newspapers  opposed  to  entanglement  with  the  League* 
Hoover  records  this  opposition  in  his  memoirs; 

There  was  a  hailstorm  of  protests  from  a 
section  of  the  press  which,  by  stimulating 
the  Senate,  threatened  defeat  of  our  every 
effort  at  cooperation  with  the  League. ^6 

Although  this  opposition  came  from  a  minority  section  of  the  press, 
that  minority  was  influential  and  very  critical*^ 

The  Republican  administration  was  particularly  sensitive  to 
this  criticism*  The  economic  depression  was  indirectly  responsible 
for  this  situation.  The  depression  had  struck  while  the  Republi¬ 
cans  were  in  office*  The  country  blamed  the  government  and  recorded 
its  disfavor  in  the  Congressional  elections  held  in  November  1930. 
Democrats  cut  into  the  Republican  party  majority  which  had  main¬ 
tained  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives  since  1920.  So  close 


^Hoover *  s  Memoirs.  371* 

•^7 For  example;  the  Hearst  press,  the  Curtiss  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia  (Public  Ledger)  and  New  York  (Post),  papers 
owned  by  the  McCormick  family  in  Chicago  (Tribune )  and 
the  McLean  family  in  "Washington  (Post)*  These  represen¬ 
ted  only  a  minority  of  American  newspapers.  The  New  York 
Times  supported  the  move  as  did  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
for  which  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  his  syndicated  column.  As 
well  there  was  widespread  support  for  this  American-League 
co-operation  in  most  major  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Denna  Frank  Fleming,  The  United  States  and  World  Qrganiza- 
tiont  1920-1933  (New  York,  1939),  Uoi*. 
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was  the  distribution  of  seats  between  the  two  parties  that  control 
of  the  House  when  it  was  to  meet  in  December,  1931*  was  in  doubt. 

The  balance  of  power  rested  in  the  outcome  of  a  Congressional  by- 
election  to  be  held  November  3*  1931,  in  which  five  seats  were  con¬ 
tested.^  Furthermore,  Hoover  must  soon  face  a  test  at  the  polls 
in  the  Presidential  election  in  November,  1932.  The  president, 
confronted  by  these  impending  contests  with  a  growing  unpopularity 
of  his  administration,  seemed  in  October,  1931*  to  want  to  avoid 
offence  to  American  isolationists.  Under  these  circumstances, 
American  participation  in  discussions  at  Geneva  had  of  necessity 
to  be  on  a  restricted  basis,  or  not  at  all. 

Could  the  administration  have  made  its  foreign  policy  more 
palatable  to  Americans?  If  Japan  had  been  branded  as  the  villain 
of  a  threat  on  world  peace,  then  public  opinion  might  have  better 
responded  to  a  foreign  policy  which  included  consultation  with 
the  League.  However,  throughout  this  whole  period  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  continually  announced  to  the  press  that  Japan1  s  intentions 
were  honest  and  that  American- Japanese  relations  were  friendly. 

Despite  the  fact  that  even  in  early  October  Stimson’s  overt 
attitude  toward  Japan  had  stiffened,  The  New  York  Times  in  its 
Washington  despatches  (to  take  only  one  example)  gave  no  indication 

•^New  York  Times,  Nov.  U,  1931*  By  these  byelections  the 
Democrats  gained  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the  House. 
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that  Stimson  was  taking  an  “aggressive11  stand  toward  Japan. ^9 
Furthermore,  while  a  “hailstorm  of  protests”  was  levelled  at  the 
government  for  its  action  in  Geneva,  that  governments  secretaiy 
of  state  made  no  attempt  to  publicly  announce  his  om  justification 
for  consultation  with  the  League. 

The  secrecy  about  the  Hanson- Salisbury  investigating  team 
is  a  case  in  point.  On  September  28  the  team  received  instructions 
to  begin  investigations  in  Manchuria.  As  late  as  October  5  a 
state  department  announcement  implied  that  such  an  investigating 
team  was  not  only  nonexistent  but  impossible.  The  New  York  Times 
carried  the  following  account: 

The  State  Department  today  received  a  note 
from  the  Nanking  government  requesting  the 
appointment  of  an  American  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Manchurian  situation  prior  to 
October  llj...* Every  indication  here  is  that 
the  United  States  will  not  act  on  the  suggestion. 

Not  only  is  it  held  that  it  would  be 
virtually  impossible  for  a  commission  to 
reach  the  scene  and  investigate  prior  to  the 
Council* s  meeting  [October  13]  but  there 
is  no  desire  here  to  make  any  move  which 
might  aggravate  the  situation. 


^Richard  Oulahan,  considered  the  dean  of  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents,  was  the  head  of  the  New  York  Times  1  Washington 
bureau.  His  reports  for  several  weeks  following  the  Chin- 
chow  raid  indicated  that  Stimson  was  concerned  over  the 
developments  in  Manchuria,  but  no  more.  Oulahan  was  one 
of  the  few  correspondents  whom  Stimson  respected.  On 
Oulahan  Ts  untimely  death  in  late  December,  1931*  Stimson 
commented  that  Oulahan  had  been  helpful  and  “always  most 
kindly  and  friendly  to  me."  (“Stimson  Diary,"  Jan.  2,  1932.) 
But  even  this  large  amount  of  goodwill  and  respect  had 
not  been  enough  to  tempt  Stimson  into  confidences. 


2QNew  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1931 
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But  the  Nanking  note  had  forced  the  issue  into  the  open.  It  had 
to  be  replied  to  and  the  reply  had  to  admit  that  an  American  com¬ 
mission  was  already  on  the  scene.  By  October  8  the  New  York  Times 
was  able  to  report  from  Washington  that  Hanson  and  Salisbury  had 
been  sent  to  Manchuria: 

Orders  sending  the  two  ^ficials  to  South 
Manchuria  were  issued  on  September  28th  and 
the  two  men  arrived  in  Mukden  on  Monday,  but 
no  announcement  of  the  mission  was  made  until 
the  dispatch  of  a  note  to  China  replying  to 
the  request  of  the  Nanking  government  for  an 
investigation  forced  a  disclosure  to-day. 21 

The  American  public  thus  found  out  belatedly  that  an  American  com¬ 
mission  was  in  existence.  And  even  then  they  did  not  learn  what 
information  this  commission  had  secured  in  Manchuria.  Stimson 
received  the  commissions  second  report  on  October  13,  a  sharp 
indictment  of  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria.  Even  Stimson 
admitted  that: 

[it  was]  a  very  admirable  report,  giving  details 
of  a  very  dirty  movement  and  conspiracy  by  the 
Army  and  all  the  names  of  witnesses.  It  is  a 
most  powerful  report  and  if  it  were  published 
it  would  inflame  public  opinion  here  against 

Japan  almost  beyond  redemption.  We  are  sending 

a  resume  of  it  privately  to  Geneva,  and  after 
we  get  all  we  can  from  Hanson  and  Salisbury, 

I  think  I  shall  eventually  send  the  facts  to 
Shidehara.  It  is  a  most  powerful  statement.  22 


21Loc.  cit..  Oct.  8,  1931* 

22 “Stimson  Diary, w  Oct.  13,  1931*  Italics  supplied.  The 
commission  concluded  its  survey  in  late  October. 
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Hit  he  di'd  not  make  the  report  public.  Even  the  parcel  of  docu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  the  Manchurian  dispute  which  were  filed  with 
the  Senate  in  January,  1932,  did  not  include  this  Han  son- Salisbury 
report.  23  Stimson  would  have  probably  been  equally  as  secretive 
about  his  dealings  with  the  League  had  it  not  been  for  American 
newspapermen  in  Geneva  who  were  able  to  gather  reliable  information 
about  Stimson  *s  policy. 

Stimson’s  explanation  of  his  secrecy  up  to  October  8  may  have 
been  justified:  ’’Any  attack  by  foreigners  -  and  particularly  by 


23Comraunications  pertaining  to  the  state  department’s  participation 
in  the  Manchurian  Crisis  were  requested  by  Semocratic  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson  in  December.  Documents  selected  by  Stimson 
were  not  made  available  to  the  Senate  until  January  27, 

1932.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  257-58. 

^For  example,  Clarence  K.  Streit,  Geneva  correspondent  for  The 
Hew  York  Times,  as  his  accounts  show,  received  information 
on  secret  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Five  and  private 
meetings  of  the  League  Council,  at  which  American 
policies  were  discussed.  A  glowing  account  written 
by  Streit  and  sharp  criticism  by  Stimson  of  Arthur 
Sweetser,  assistant  director  of  the  League’s  information 
section  and  an  American,  suggests  that  Sweetser  provided 
the  information.  Streit  notes  that  Sweetser  was  a  former 
newspaperman,  ’’absolutely  opposed  to  Washington’s  isola¬ 
tionist  policy,”  who  had  intimate  dealings  with  the 
League  Council.  Hew  York  Times 3  Dec.  20,  1931#  Stimson 
described  Sweetser  as  ”a  loose-tongued,  rather  dangerous 
person  of  whom  I  have  always  been  warned  against.” 

( ’’Stimson  Diary,  ”  Dec.  22,  1931*) 
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Americans  -  on  Japanese  militarism  would  merely  'play  into  the 
hands  of  any  nationalist  agitators.  ",25  Had  China  not  forced  his 
hand,  even  after  October  8  he  would  probably  not  have  mentioned  the 
Hanson-Salisbury  mission.  Furthermore,  he  asserts  that  this  same 
secretive  attitude  was  used  for  two  months  following  the  September 
18  incident. In  the  light  of  the  strong  words  he  used  in  notes 
addressed  to  the  Japanese  government  and  the  even  stronger  words 
he  used  in  his  diary  in  describing  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria 
following  October  8,  Stimson  clearly  shows  that  a  more  forceful 
policy  of  public  information  was  in  order.  After  October  8,  inform¬ 
ants  had  given  him  a  clear  picture  of  Japanese  military  aggression 
in  Manchuria  and  replies  from  the  Japanese  government  to  his  pointed 
inquiries  were  completely  unsatisfactory.  He  had  noted  in  his 
diary  entry  of  October  8  that  a  more  effective  policy  was  required 
in  dealing  with  Japan;  but  after  this  date  he  merely  continued  to 
send  notes  as  he  had  done  before,  stronger  than  the  previous  ones, 
it  is  true,  but  still  only  notes.  Stimson' s  own  weak  handling  of 
public  relations  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  adopt  a  more  aggressive 
policy.  Even  the  president  had  agreed  to  Stimson' s  proposal  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  "vigorous  judgment  against  Japan  backed  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world."  Yet  by  failing  to  keep  the  American  people  informed 
of  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  Stimson  did  not  even  use  this  author¬ 
ity. 

25 Stimson  and  Bundy,  op.  cit.,  228-29. 

26lbid. ,  210. 
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The  'reason  for  this  failure  was  not  that  Stimson  was  unaware 
of  the  importance  of  public  opinion#  He  was  very  sensitive  to  its 
implications:  "One  is  treading  on  veiy  delicate  ground  when  you  have 
to  consider  the  public  opinion  in  China,  Japan,  the  League  at  Geneva, 
and  at  home,"  he  dictated  to  his  diary# 27  He  was  indeed  perhaps 
too  sensitive  to  it:  "With  the  information  I  have  at  hand  from 
Manchuria  it  would  be  easy  to  arouse  and  inflame  sentiment,  so  that 
it  would  stand  solidly  behind  me*  But  that  is  just  what  I  don’t 
want  to  do*"  He  did  not  want  to  "anger "  Japan#  Relations  with 
Japan  are  "most  important, "  he  explained,  "because  Japan  really 
stood  as  our  buffer  zone  against  the  unknown  powers  behind  her  on 
the  mainland  of  China  and  Russia#  "28 


27"Stimson  Diaiy, "  Oct.  1U,  1931* 

28lqc*  cit*,  Oct#  15,  1931*  Here,  of  course,  is  a 
profound  additional  reason  for  tolerance  and  a 
soft  handling  of  Japan#  But  this  and  the  Hoover 
Cabinet  memorandum  which  follows  are  the  only 
evidence  which  have  shown  themselves  in  the  re¬ 
search  for  this  thesis  to  support  this  reason* 

No  doubt  the  Communist  menace  was  there  -  Mao 
Tse  Tung  did  control  a  part  of  the  Chinese  interior 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  had,  earlier  on,  co-operated 
with  Russia  to  the  extent  of  accepting  Russian  aid  - 
but  the  menace  was  even  more  nebulous  than  the 
rest  of  Chinese  politics#  The  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union  was  just  as  vague  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  way  in  which  that  nation  remained 
as  an  interested  observer  only  to  the  Manchurian 
Crisis*  Certainly  the  Japanese  aggression  was  a 
clear-cut  menace,  and  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  duality  of  Japanese  policy  and  by  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  wilfulness  of  the  American  public 
along  with  the  attitude  of  President  Hoover  are 
sufficient  explanation  for  Secretary  Stimson’s 
actions. 


:  .1  '  .w..- 


Hoover  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet  on  October  17  further 

elaborated  on  this  reasoning.  He  suggests  that  "suppose  Japan  had 

come  out  boldly  and  said: 

We  can  no  longer  endure  these  treaties  and 
we  must  give  notice  that  China  has  failed 
to  establish  the  internal  order  these  treaties 
([Kellogg  Pact  and  Nine-Power  Treaty*]  contem¬ 
plated.  A  large  part  of  her  area  is  Bolshevist 
and  cooperating  with  Russia*  The  government 
of  Manchuria  is  in  the  hand  of  a  military 
adventurer  who  ignores  the  Chinese  government, 
and  China  makes  no  effort  to  assert  her  will* 

That  territory  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy  that 
is  intolerable.  The  whole  living  of  our 
people  depends  upon  expanding  the  sales  of 
our  manufacturers  in  China  and  securing  of 
raw  materials  from  her.  We  are  today  almost 
economically  prostrate  because  there  is  no 
order  in  China.  Beyond  this  with  Bolshevist 
Russia  to  the  north  and  a  possible  Bolshevist 
China  on  our  flank,  our  independence  is  in 
jeopardy.  Either  the  signatories  of  the 
Nine-Power  Fact  must  join  with  us  to  restore 
order  in  China,  or  we  must  do  it  as  an  act 
of  self-preservation.  If  you  do  not  join 
we  consider  we  cannot  hold  to  an  obligation 
around  which  the  whole  environment  has 
changed. 

Hoover  concludes:  "America  certainly  would  not  join  in  such  a 
proposal,  and  we  could  not  raise  much  ob j ection.  "^9  In  other  words, 
despite  what  Hoover  calls  Japan  !s  "rank  act  of  aggression"  in 
Manchuria,  he  still  maintained  "we  should  in  friendship  consider 
her  side  also.  "30  This  reasoning  negated  any  policy  of  telling 
the  public  that  Japan  was  carrying  on  outright  aggression  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Branding  Japan  an  aggressor  would  have  antagonized  the 
Japanese  people  -  particularly  her  nationalist  agitators.  To 


29 Hoover !s  Memoirs,  369 
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remain  friendly  toward  Japan  and  still  call  her  an  aggressor  seems 
to  be  almost  paradoxical  in  its  implications.  Therefore,  either 
one  policy  or  the  other  had  to  be  pursued.  Stimson  chose  to  appease 
Japan.  He  preferred  to  keep  secret  information  received  from  Man¬ 
churia  rather  than  to  risk  “inflaming u  public  opinion  against  Japan. 
This  policy  of  appeasement  also  played  an  important  part  in  Stimson1  s 
relations  with  the  League. 

Stimson  !s  handling  of  public  opinion  was  further  aggravated 
by  his  bad  relations  with  the  American  press.  Only  through  this 
instrument  could  he  enlist  the  American  public  in  support  of  his 
policies.  let  he  was  particularly  inept  at  handling  the  press. 

In  some  instances,  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  so  bungled  the  task 
of  issuing  news  that  he  even  weakened  his  policies  toward  the  League 
and  Japan. 

In  1931  the  practice  of  frequent  and  elaborate  press  confer¬ 
ences  by  first-rank  officials  was  in  its  infancy. 31  Stimson 
“especially  disliked  exposing  his  mind  to  the  free-for-all  of  the 
daily  press  conference.  “32  And  he  viewed  newsmen  with  suspicion 
and  distrust.  He  had  suffered  from  a  veiy  bad  press  at  the  London 
Conference  on  disarmament  which  he  attend®!  in  July,  1931,  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  led  him  to  comment  that  state  department  reporters 
were  “irresponsible  and  often  untrustworthy.  “33  In  his  diary 

3lThey  were  first  used  extensively  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

32Richard  N.  Current,  Secretary  Stimson:  A  Study  in  Statecraft 
(New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  19SU)/l3* 

33stimson  and  Bundy,  op.  cit. ,  210. 
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he  stated: 


The  trouble  is  they  are  stock  newsboys,  and 
when  I  talked  [sic]  to  them  about  the  policies 
of  the  Department  by  way  of  background,  it 
goes  over  their  heads.  They  are  looking  out 
only  for  little  cheap  stock  stories,  3h 

His  distrust  of  newsmen  and  his  dislike  of  press  conferences 
led  him  in  late  September  to  reorganize  his  relations  with  the 
press#  He  selected  fifteen  senior  Washington  correspondents 
tolerably  well  chosen  to  be  representative  of  the  .American  press 
as  a  whole,  with  whom  he  intended  to  discuss  foreign  policy  freely 
at  luncheons  at  Woodley,  his  Washington  residence#^  Background 
and  confidential  information  could  be  discussed  freely  with  his 
“elder  statesmen"  as  Stimson  called  this  select  group.  This  was 
an  excellent  idea  and  might  have  set  a  beneficial  precedent  for 
the  public  relations  policy  of  the  American  government#  But  the 
trouble  was  that  Stimson  did  not  follow  up  his  idea#  He  tended 
to  remain  as  secretive  towards  this  select  group  as  he  had  towards 
the  press  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  period  of  this 
thesis,  his  distrust  of  the  press  governed  the  whole  of  his  dealings 


-^•“Stimson  Diary,  “  Sept,  10,  1931* 

^These  were:  Richard  V,  Oulahan,  New  York  Times;  Theodore  C, 
Wallen,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Byron  Price,  Associated 
Press;  Raymond  Clapper,  United  Press;  George  R,  Holmes, 
International  News  Service;  Thomas  Wrigley,  Universal  [ sic] 
Service;  J,  Fred  Essary,  Baltimore  Sun;  Clinton  W,  Gilbert, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  Arthur  S.  Henning,  Chicago  Tribune; 
William  Philip,  Scripps-Howard  papers;  Walker  S,  Birel, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  R,B.  Armstrong,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Henry  Suydom,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Ulric  Bell,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  and  A,  N,  Brown,  Providence  Journal, 

"Stimson  Diary,"  Sept,  23,  1931* 
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with  it  and  inhibited  him  from  making  the  slightest  use  of  this 
great  medium* 

A  typical  case  occurred  in  mid-November*  At  this  time  Stimson 

was  still  keeping  secret  his  communications  with  Japan  and  his 

strong  criticisms  in  them,  of  Japan’s  continued  aggression  in 

Manchuria*  The  press  did  not  know  the  contents  of  these  notes 

and  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  accused  the  state  department  of 

"making  representations  in  public  before  the  League  of  Nations, 

[while*]  in  private.* .reassuring  the  Japanese  we  wouldn’t  do  anything 

to  harm  them.  In  other  words,  they  put  us  in  a  very  double-faced 

position.1*^  On  the  face  of  it  this  appeared  to  be  what  Stimson 

was  doing.  But,  while  certainly  not  trying  to  antagonize  Japan, 

Stimson  was  vigorously  protesting  Japanese  action  in  Manchuria. 

Greatly  annoyed  over  the  Herald  Tribune’s  misrepresentation  of  his 

policy,  Stimson  reprimanded  its  Washington  representative,  Theodore 

C.  Wallen,  one  of  his  "elder  statesmen, "  who  had  written  the  story: 

He  [Wallen]  pleaded  that  it  wasn’t  his  fault; 
that  the  article  had  been  written  under  great 
pressure;  and  the  fault  was  mainly  in  the 
headlines.  This  was  true.  But  I  told  him 
that  the  Tribune  [sic]  had  been  extremely 
wrong-headed  and  unfriendly  in  its  editorial 
staff  and  this  was  the  culmination  of  it. 

In  general  I  gave  him  hell. 37 

Such  encounters  made  Stimson  wary  of  revealing  to  the  press  any¬ 
thing  about  his  policies.  He  more  than  once  refused  to  answer 

^Loc*  cit.,  Nov.  17,  1931* 

37loc.  cit. 
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Thus  Stimson' 
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correspondents  *  questions  relating  to  Manchuria. 38 
bad  relations  with  the  press,  acted  as  an  effective  damper  to  any 
policy  of  public  moral  condemnation  of  Japan.  This  was  a  particu 
lar  embarrassment  to  Stimson  in  the  pursuit  of  his  new  tactic  of 
co-operation  with  the  League  of  Nations. 


38For  example  these  comments  in  The  New  York  Times:  Stimson 
"declined  to  comment.. •  "  (Nov.  7)  Communications  with 
Japan  "are  closely  guarded..."  (Nov.  9)  "Secretary  Stimson 
declined  to  discuss  Manchurian  developments  in  any  way." 
(Nov.  10)  "Despite  many  reports  of  new  moves  of  the 
United  States  through  additional  representations  to  Japan, 
none  had  official  confirmation..."  (Nov.  11)  Rumor  took 
the  place  of  information:  "The  rumors  are  flying  thick 
and  fast.  The  negotiations  are  just  wavering  in  the 
balance,  with  the  odds  rather  against  success,  and 
altogether  it  is  a  rather  difficult  and  trying  time, 
particularly  hard  because  our  press  thinks  that  I  am 
doing  nothing.  Instead  of  that  I  am  working  like 
a  Turk..."  ("Stimson  Diary,"  Nov.  23,  1931*) 
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Chapter  3 


THE  “DAMNED"  COUNCIL  TABLE 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  League  Council  held  its  first  October 
meeting  on  the  13th  it  was  not  until  October  1$  that  the  Japanese 
delegated  obstructing  tactics  were  circumvented  and  the  Council 
was  able  to  vote  thirteen  to  one,  with  Japan  in  opposition,  to 
invite  the  United  States  to  participate  in  these  discussions. 

The  next  day,  October  16,  Prentiss  Gilbert,  representing  the 

United  States,  took  his  seat  at  the  Council  table.  The  declared 

purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  invocation  of  the 

Kellogg  Pact  in  the  Manchurian  situation.  Gilbert  made  it  clear 

in  an  opening  address  to  the  Council,  that  this  was  all  the  United 

States  was  prepared  to  do.  He  said  in  parts 

%  Government  does  not  seek  to  intrude  with 
respect  to  such  measures  as  you  may  propose 
under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
and  is  not  in  a  position  to  participate  with 
the  Members  of  the  Council  in  the  formulation 
of  any  action  envisaged  under  that  instrument, 
for  the  composing  of  differences  existing  between 
two  of  its  members.^ 

League  members  were  greatly  disappointed  at  this  explicit  American 
refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
Evidently  Council  members  had  hoped  the  American  representative 
would  consider  himself  as  having  equal  status  with  them  in  all 


-*-John  W.  Wheeler- Bennett  (editor).  Documents  on  International 
Affairs:  1932  (London,  1933),  21*9  • 
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phases  of  discussion. 2  Unified  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  League 
and  the  United  States  was  considered  in  Geneva  as  the  only  way, 
short  of  force,  to  stop  Japanese  aggression.  Furthermore,  this 
unified  effort  should  include  more  than  invocation  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact.  For  what  was  considered  by  Stimson  as  a  cornerstone  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  was  in  some  quarters  in  Geneva  considered  an 
empty  shell  that  would  carry  little  weight  with  Japan.  3 

Nonetheless,  on  October  17  Article  II  of  the  Kellogg  Pact 
was  invoked.  Council  members,  through  notes  sent  the  same  day, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  governments  to 
the  obligation  which  they  had  undertaken  under  Article  II..  Stimson, 
however,  delayed  until  October  20  the  despatch  of  a  similar  note. 
Although  he  has  nowhere  given  a  reason  for  the  delsy  it  seems  most 
likely  that  it  originated  in  his  desire  to  distinguish  League 
initiative  from  that  of  the  United  States. ^  Previously,  League 


2  "Apparently  what  the  Council  wanted  and  what,  in  the  light 
of  Mr.  Stimson* s  letter  circulated  to  them  under  date  of  October 
12,  they  had  reasons  to  believe  they  would  receive  was  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  American  support  in  the  new  crisis.,,  (Smith, 
op.  cit.,  112)  This  letter,  which  has  already  been  noted  (see 
above,  page  23), was  made  public  to  League  members  on  October  12 
and  was  originally  sent  to  Drummond  on  October  5.  Stimson  *s 
interpretation  of  the  contents  of  his  own  message  was  that  it 
indicated  that  he  did  not  want  the  Manchurian  "baby"  in  his  "lap." 

3rhis  observation  was  made  by  Clarence  Streit,  the  New  York  Times* 
Geneva  correspondent.  (New  York  Times,  Oct.  18,  1931* ) 

^"Stimson  Diary,  **  Oct.  16,  1931*  It  was  reported  from  Washington 
in  a  news  despatch  that:  "There  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  that 
this  government  will  be  in  any  hurry  to  send  its  note,  as  it 
probably  will  await  the  receipt  of  official  information  as  to 
what  other  governments  have  done  before  taking  action.  '*  (New 
York  Times,  Oct.  19,  1931*) 
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members  had  wanted  the  United  States  to  assume  the  responsibility 

for  organizing  the  protest  from  the  different  nations  under  the 

Kellogg  Pact*  This  request  Stimson  vigorously  protested  and 

successfully  blocked.  As  a  result,  the  pact  had  to  be  invoked 

separately  by  each  nation.  This  gave  Stimson  the  free  hand  he  wanted: 

This  completely  answered  the  efforts  I  have 
been  making  to  prevent  their  sending  the 
matter  to  Washington,  and  it  also  leaves  it  in 
a  way  to  make  our  own  invocation  of  the  Pact 
as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  We  are  simply  one 
of  the  nations  to  whom  the  action  is 
suggested  by  those  five.  CFrance,  Great  Britain, 

Italy,  Germany  and  Spain .J  5 

Why  had  Stimson  been  so  soft  in  his  use  of  the  Kellogg  Pact? 

He  has  explained  in  his  diary  that  if  the  matter  had  been  sent  to 
Washington  ” Japan  would  never  believe  that  we  had  not  wormed 
ourselves  into  the  Conference  for  the  very  express  purpose  of 
taking  the  lead  against  them  in  organizing  the  Kellogg  Pact.  M 
Even  President  Hoover  was  nmuch  troubled  by  the  position  which 
the  opposition  of  the  Japanese  put  us  into,  as  we  all  have.  "6 


5  "Stimson  Diary,”  Oct.  18,  1931. 

^Loc.  cit».  Oct.  16,  1931.  Hugh  Eyas  reported  to  the  New  York 

Times  from  Tokyo  that  "the  pesent  government  has  succeeded 

in  holding  the  rein  amid  great  difficulties.  It  has  gained  the 
support  of  the  senior  statesmen  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 

opposition.  To  retain  control  of  the  situation  it  has  been 

obliged  to  accept  a  national  policy  of  uncompromising 
defense  of  Japan's  rights  in  Manchuria.5 * * * * *  11  (New  York  Times, 

Oct.  19,  1931.) 
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In  other  words  Stimson  preferred  to  frustrate  the  cause  of  collec¬ 
tive  security  rather  than  stir  up  anti-American  feeling  in  Japan. 
Japanese  opposition  at  the  Council  table  in  Geneva  and  the  possible 
threat  of  criticism  from  Japan,  were  sufficient  to  make  him  soften 
the  bluntness  of  the  invocation  of  the  Kellogg  Pact* 

As  the  October  meeting  of  the  Council  drew  to  a  close,  Ameri- 
can-League  relations  further  deteriorated*  The  League  Council 
was  trying  to  tie  Japan  to  some  sort  of  a  definite  commitment  which 
would  restore  the  status  quo  in  Manchuria.  Stimson,  on  the  other 
hand,  sought  to  stay  clear  of  supporting  such  a  move,  which  he 
considered  too  drastic.  7  The  difference  of  purpose  came  to  a  head 
in  the  question  of  the  status  of  Prentiss  Gilbert,  the  American 
representative.  Stimson  considered  that  once  the  Kellogg  Pact  had 
been  invoked,  Gilberts  task  was  completed  and  he  therefore  directed 
his  Geneva  representative  to  withdraw  from  his  temporary  seat  at 
the  Council  table.  League  members  made  a  determined  bid  to  draw 
Gilbert  into  discussion  leading  to  a  resolution  committing  Japan 
to  a  promise  of  withdrawal  in  Manchuria.  Lord  Reading,  the  British 
foreign  secretary,  8  telephoned  Stimson  saying  it  would  be  "disas¬ 
trous"  if  Gilbert  withdrew,  for  he  was  urgently  needed  in  an 
"attempt  to  draw  up  a  resolution  which  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 

7"Stimson  Diary*"  Oct.  18,  1931* 

^Lord  Reading  had  held  office  since  August,  1931*  but  was  to 
be  replaced  after  elections  later  in  October  by  Sir  John 
Simon.  Lord  Reading  was  considered  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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governments  will  accept."  Stimson  countered  with  a  clear  statement 

that  he  did  not  dare  to  flout  American  public  opinion  by  permitting 

Gilbert  to  participate  in  such  discussions: 

You  see  wre  have  got  to  look  out  also  for  our 
future  steps  in  this  matter  in  the  light  of 
American  public  opinion.  American  public 
opinion  has  been  quite  alarmed  at  the  thought 
that  we  were  going  further  than  was  x^ar ranted 
by  our  treaties.  They  are  not  altogether  re¬ 
assured  of  the  language  of  the  authority  which 
has  been  published  here  which  is  about  as  clear 
as  the  English  language  could  make  it... Now  you 
are  going  on  into  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  of  September  30  or  rather  a  follow- 
lip  resolution  to  that  resolution,  a  matter 
which  you  carried  on  under  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  and  without  our  partici¬ 
pation  then,  and  there  is  the  American  in 
the  street  to  consider  who  will  say  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  Mr.  Gilbert  to  parti¬ 
cipate  now  than  there  was  when  the  original 
resolution  of  September  30  was  made.  So  I 
thought  that  was  the  natural  place  for  him 
to  withdraw,  remaining  only  in  reserve. 9 


^Memorandum  of  transatlantic  telephone  conversation  between 
Drummond  and  Stimson,  Oct.  19 9  1931*  Foreign  Relations 
Documents:  1931*  IH>  2U8-58.  Reports  in  the  New  York  Times 
indicate  that  Stimson^  stand  was  well-founded.  "The  fact 
stood  out  that  tonight,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  State  Department  was  receiving  reports  from  one  of 
its  officials  sitting  with  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  that  it  would  be  a  short  step  to  trans¬ 
form  a  non-permanent,  non-voting  seat  in  the  Council 
to  an  active  permanent  seat. 

That  these  points  will  raise  a  storm  among  the 
isolationists  in  Congress  is  taken  for  granted. 

Spokesmen  for  this  group  have  already  shown  unrest 
over  the  trend  of  events  and  have  been  restrained 
from  an  outburst  of  criticism  only  by  appreciation 
of  the  delicate  Manchurian  situation,  which  they 
have  not  wished  to  complicate  through  political  attacks 
at  home."  (New  York  Times,  Oct.  17,  19?^*)  They 
did  not  restrain  their  outbursts  for  very  long.  (See 
Chapter  5.) 
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Reluctantly  Stimson  did  grant  Lord  Reading  one  concession  to  save 
the  League  embarrassment*  Gilbert  would  be  allowed  to  attend  one 
more  secret  meeting  and  sit  at  the  following  public  meeting*  After 
this  Gilbert  was  to  take  his  place,  apart  from  the  Council  table, 
as  an  observer  only.  But  then  Stimson  learned  that  there  were 
no  seats  for  observers  in  the  Council  room  and  so  Gilbert  had  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  sit  “at  the  damned  table, "  but  he  was 
to  “keep  his  mouth  shut* “10 

The  situation  in  Geneva  was  indeed  becoming  “ridiculous," 
as  one  writer  has  it*H  On  the  other  hand  it  may  well  be  argued 
that  only  through  combined  and  unified  efforts  of  the  League  and 
the  United  States  could  Japan  have  been  stopped  in  Manchuria.^ 
Stimson  himself  believed  that  the  American  public  would  allow  him 
to  co-operate  with  the  League  only  as  long  as  he  avoided  becoming 
entangled  in  its  deliberations.  In  this  case  he  considered  he 
must  stop  sho rt  once  the  Kellogg  Pact  had  been  invoked. 

The  League,  without  any  assistance  from  the  silent  Gilbert, 
proceeded  to  vote  on  a  resolution  under  Article  XI  of  the  Covenant 
calling  upon  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  governments  to  overcome  their 
differences  and  urging  Japan  to  evacuate  the  occupied  Manchurian 
areas  by  November  16  -  the  date  set  for  the  Council's  next  meeting. 
The  resolution,  with  Japan  voting  against  it,  was  lost,  for  by 
Article  XI  unanimous  approval  was  required. 

^“Stimson  Diary,"  Oct.  20,  1931* 

■^Ferrell  asserts  that  “the  Council  members  magnified  out  of 
all  proportion  Gilbert's  presence  at  their  sessions."  Ferrell, 
op*  cit.,  llj.2 

^For  example  see  Smith,  op.  cit.,  113* 
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Chapter  h 


A  "DRASTIC"  RESOLUTION 

In  early  November  the  centre  of  conflict  in  Manchuria  shifted 
north  from  Mukden  and  Chinchow  to  the  Nonni  River.  Here,  extensive 
fighting  broke  out  near  the  junction  of  the  Russian-owned  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  and  the  Chinese  controlled  Taonan-Anganchi  line 
(one  of  the  several  Chinese  Manchurian  enterprises  financed  by 
Japanese  loans  and  as  often  as  not  built  by  Japanese  contractors). 
The  first  clash  was  between  two  groups  of  Chinese  troops  -  one 
pro- Japanese  and  the  other  loyal  to  Chang  Hsueh-liang.  A  bridge 
spanning  the  Nonni  River  was  blown  up,  disrupting  traffic  of  goods 
from  northern  Manchuria  to  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  Japanese 
troops  under  General  Hon  jo,  commander-in-chief  in  Manchuria,  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  area  on  the  pretext  of  ensuring  that  the  bridge 
should  be  repaired,  and  defeated  Chinese  troops  under  General  Ma 
Chan-shan,  who  commanded  Chang  Hsueh-liang* s  army  in  the  north. 

The  Japanese  military  then  moved  away  from  this  limited  and  per¬ 
haps  legitimate  objective  and  directed  their  activities  towards 
Tsitsihar,  the  capital  of  Heilungkiang,  the  northernmost  province 
of  Manchuria.  This  action  took  Japanese  troops  several  hundred 
miles  north  of  any  part  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  As  with 
Chinchow,  this  northern  capital  was  outside  the  zone  of  any  of  the 
treaty  rights  which  Japan  claimed  in  Manchuria.  With  the  capture 
of  Tsitsihar  on  November  19,  organized  Chinese  resistance  in  the 
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north  ended.  Chang's  ever- weakening  hold  on  Manchuria  was  reduced 
to  Chinch ow  and  the  surrounding  area  in  the  extreme  southwest, 
where,  no  doubt.  General  Honjo  considered  he  could  pick  him  off  at 
leisure.  The  Japanese  amy  grew  even  stronger  in  Manchuria. 

At  home  its  position  was  also  bettered  and  the  government's 
position  continued  to  grow  weaker.  Failure  to  cope  with  the  coun¬ 
try's  financial  crisis  loosened  its  hold  on  power,  and  growing 
sentiment  at  home  in  support  of  military  victories  in  Manchuria 
made  it  more  difficult  for  the  government  to  halt  the  army.  No  bet¬ 
ter  example  of  this  weakness  can  be  cited  than  the  conflict  over 
the  Nonni  River  clash.  The  government  denied  that  the  Japanese 
army  planned  to  occupy  Tsitsihar,  and  gave  explicit  orders  that 
Japanese  troops  were  not  to  proceed  beyond  the  Nonni  River.  They 
were  to  retreat  from  that  position  as  soon  as  the  bridge  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  Chinese  forces  was  repaired.  1  The  aray  continued 
its  advance  on  Tsitsihar,  blandly  ignoring  the  government's  order. 

At  the  same  time  Japanese  public  opinion,  whipped  up  by  the  army's 
continued  success  and  by  the  despatches  and  editorials  in  the 
country's  nationalistic  newspapers,  became  resentful  of  League 
and  American  interference.  2  The  government  more  and  more,  in  its 
weakened  state,  rather  than  face  a  showdown  with  the  army  or  the 

%ew  York  Times,  Nov.  k ,  1931. 

2 

Loc.  cit.,  Nov.  1,  10,  1931. 
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people,,  chose  the  path  of  the  least  resistance*  It  was  easier  to 
go  along  with  the  army  and  to  oppose  the  League  and  the  United  States, 
for  neither  of  them  had  gone  beyond  a  somewhat  formless  diplomatic 
pressure* 

As  the  November  16  League  Council  meeting  neared,  the  Japanese 
government’s  attitude  became  less  conciliatory  and  more  belligerent, 
an  obvious  reflection  of  its  weakened  position  vis-a-vis  the  army. 

Ttfi. th  the  fall  of  Tsitsihar,  the  government’s  position  had  so  deteri¬ 
orated  that  Stimson  commented,  ’’The  Japanese  Government  which  we 
have  been  dealing  with  is  no  longer  in  control,  the  situation  is 
in  the  hands  of  virtually  mad  dogs ."3 

During  October,  the  League  received  a  setback  which  made  its 
task  of  settling  the  Manchurian  Crisis  even  more  difficult.  The 
influence  of  two  of  the  League’s  most  important  statesmen  was  seri¬ 
ously  hampered.  In  the  absence  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  always  been  the  dominant  League  Powers.  Their  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  this  time  in  Geneva  -  ¥iscount  Cecil  and  Aristide 
Briand  -  were  emminent  Europeans  and  internationalists  and  staunch 
supporters  of  the  League,  of  which  one  of  them  had  been  a  co-founder. 
As  such  they  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the  League  Council 
to  go  as  far  as  it  had  in  the  handling  of  the  crisis.  However, 
discount  Cecil’s  position  was  weakened  by  a  change  in  British  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  accompanied  a  shift  in  political  power  resulting 


3”Stimson  Diary,”  Nov.  19,  1931< 
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from  elections  held  in  late  October*  A  tremendous  majority  of 
$00  was  returned  for  the  National  government  which  indicated  to 
Prime  Minister  MacDonald  an  extreme  conservative  swing  in  English 
opinion.  Under  the  influence  of  this  apparent  clear  voice  he  re¬ 
formed  his  cabinet,  replacing  Lord  Reading,  the  firm  League  suppor¬ 
ter  who  had  allowed  a  large  discretion  to  Viscount  Cecil,  by  Sir 
John  Simon,  an  arch-conservative,  who  was  determined  to  hold  Cecil 
within  tiie  narrowest  bonds. 

Briand,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hampered  for  different  reasons. 
He  had  dominated  the  French  foreign  office  for  a  number  of  years 
and  had  committed  France  profoundly  to  the  idea  of  collective  se¬ 
curity.  The  apparent  failure  of  these  policies  had  ultimately 
alienated  the  French  right  and  he  had  been  in  the  1930  presidential 
election  rejected  clearly  in  favor  of  Paul  Doumer.  The  defeat 
and  the  rejection  of  his  policies  by  France  contributed  materially 
to  his  already  existent  poor  health,  no  doubt  hastening  his  death 
in  1932.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  remained  in  office  as  foreign 
minister  and  as  League  representative,  though  obviously  with  greatly 
diminished  influence.  To  add  to  his  difficulties,  the  French  press, 
reflecting  perhaps  this  shift  in  French  attitude,  had  during  October 
adopted  a  pro- Japanese  attitude  in  its  reporting  of  the  Manchurian 
affair .k  Thus,  both  in  Britain  and  in  France  there  was  a  shift  to 
ultra-conservatism  in  international  affairs.  This  shift  reflected 


^Smith,  op.  cit.,  132. 
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itself  immediately  in  a  substantially  changed  attitude  on  the  part 
of  their  League  representatives* 

To  a  degree,  there  -was  a  similar  shift  to  the  right  in  American 
policy*  The  Republican  party  received  a  sharp  setback  in  early 
November.  It  lost  its  majority  in  Congress  as  a  result  of  by- 
elections  held  November  3*5  The  administration  had  to  anticipate 
a  hostile  House  of  Representatives  when  Congress  reassembled  Dec¬ 
ember  7*  As  a  contemporary  judgment  had  it: 

The  returns  showed  a  decided  Democratic  party 
trend,  and  by  the  same  token  a  marked  retrocession 
in  the  popularity  of  the  Hoover  administration  and 
the  Republican  party  which  is  deeply  significant  in 
view  of  the  next  year’s  presidential  contest* 6 

An  immediate  result  of  this  unpopularity  was  an  increase  in  polit¬ 
ical  criticism  levelled  at  the  administration  from  both  within 
and  without  the  party.  And  the  state  department,  as  usual,  shared 
in  the  criticism  as  isolationists,  including  those  in  Hoover’s  own 
party,  began  more  and  more  to  be  heard. 7  With  a  Democratic  majority 
already  in  the  House  and  a  Presidential  election  imminent,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  dare  embark  on  an  adventuresome  foreign  policy. 

As  Hoover  told  Stimson,  even  before  the  November  3  election,  he  did 
not  “want  to  get  mixed  up  in  any  further  controversies  over  Manchuria.  "8 
Stimson  had  his  orders  and,  to  a.  degree,  followed  them. 

^New  York  Times,  U,  1931* 

^Richard  Oulahan,  writing  from  Washington,  loc*  cit*,  Nov.  1931. 

7 Smith,  op*  cit.,  129. 

^“Stimson  Diary, ”  Oct.  29,  1931* 
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Stimson  spent  a  good  part  of  late  October  and  early  November 
working  on  an  emphatic  note  he  planned  to  send  to  Tokyo*  The  burden 
of  this  note  was  that  direct  Sino- Japanese  negotiations  should 
be  entered  into  with  a  view  to  ending  the  Manchurian  conflict  and 
that  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  to  within  the  railway  zone  must 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  such  negotiations*  In  this  stand  he 
felt  himself  supported  by  the  activities  of  the  League  Council, 
particularly  the  resolution  of  September  30  and  the  abortive  draft 
resolution  of  October  21*  The  second  is  perhaps  of  particular 
interest  since  it  had  been  based  on  Article  XI  of  the  Covenant. 
Despite  his  reluctance  to  accord  himself  and  the  United  States  with 
the  normal  activities  of  the  League,  Stimson  nevertheless  found  him¬ 
self  boxed  in  a  position  which  almost  forced  him  to  act  within  the 
frame  of  reference  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

He  was  grateful  for  the  support  of  the  Council  and  considered 
he  was  under  an  obligation  to  support  it  in  his  turn,  the  more  so 
as  Council  members  were  requesting  support.  But  this  was,  as  he 
put  it,  a  “delicate  matter*1  for  he  also  felt  that  some  portions 
of  the  October  draft  resolution  had  “gone  too  far“  (^particularly 
the  November  16  time  limit  on  Japanese  evacuation  |  and  were  "unwise  “ 
for  they  might  lead  to  a  11  deadlock”  if  Japan  ignored  them  and  Stim¬ 
son  did  not  want  the  United  States  to  be  a  party  to  such  an  impasse. 
Besides,  acting  within  Hoove r*s  frame  of  reference,  he  wished  to 
avoid  making  the  note  “harsh  or  offensive"  toward  Japan.  While 
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the  league  "pleadjed]  for  support”  Stimson  pondered  the  ’’delicate" 
matter,  and  because  he  was  "very  tired"  took  a  three-day  holiday. 9 


9stimson's  diary  makes  frequent  reference  to  his  ill-health. 
At  one  point,  for  example,  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of 
lumbago  and  he  continually  complained  of  a  tired  feeling 
brought  on  by  pressure  of  duties  -  particularly  the  work 
involved  in  handling  the  Manchurian  Crisis.  It  might 
perhaps  make  an  interesting  stucfer  to  determine  how  much 
this  ill-health  was  psychic  and  how  much  somatic.  For 
our  purposes  here  the  significant  question  is  whether 
this  ill-health  interrupted  him  in  his  work.  In  con¬ 
trast  to,  e.g.,  Hoover's  intense  work  habits  Stimson 
confined  his  work  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  morning 
only.  It  took  him  nearly  a  fortnight  to  draft  this 
note  to  Japan.  Miss  Smith  is  highly  critical  of  the 
delay.  (Smith,  op*  cit.,  125.)  But  her  argument  is 
premised  on  the  importance  of  the  November  16  deadline, 
a  deadline  which  Stimson  had  ignored  in  his  note  and 
in  his  policy  and  which  even  such  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  League  as  Viscount  Cecil  had  also  condemned, 
pointing  out  that  "unless  it  was  intended  to  enforce 
the  time  limit  fi.e*  by  sanctions  of  some  kind),  it 
was  a  mistake  to  insert  one."  (Viscount  Cecil,  A 
Great  Experiment:  An  Autobiography  (New  York,  19ljl),  226.) 
He  nob  ed  that  he  was  not  consulted  about  the  resol¬ 
ution,  which  had  been  drafted  by  other  Council 
members* 
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Finally  on  November  3  -  almost  a  fortnight  after  the  League  Council 
had  failed  to  pass  the  October  2 U  draft  resolution  -  Stimson  sent 
off  his  note.  He  termed  it  a  ’’protest  of  warning11  drafted  in  an 
"inoffensive  f oim, "  but  it  made  clear  that  Stimson  considered 
Japan  was  "using  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  as  a  means  of  mili¬ 
tary  pressure  upon  China  to  force  a  ratification"  of  those  parts 
of  the  Twenty-One  Demands  which  China  would  not  accept.  10  This 


1® "Stimson  Diary,"  Oct.  29,  Nov.  3,  1931*  The  part  of  the 
note  referring  to  the  League  follows: 

My  Government  finds  confirmation  of  its  views  as 

expressed  above  [that  withdrawal  of  troops  within 

the  railway  zone  must  preceed  direct  negotiation] 

in  its  scrutiny  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Council 

of  the  League  of  Nations  as  expressed  in  the 

resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  on  September 

30th  and  in  the  draft  resolution  upon  which  the 

thirteen  members  of  the  Council  gave  affirmative 

vote  on  October  2ijih.  My  Government  will  find  it 

possible  to  share  the  view  of  those  nations  that 

negotiations  looking  to  the  settlement  of  the  long 

standing  issues  between  Japan  and  China  ought  not 

to  be  made  a.  condition  precedent  to  the  evacuation 

of  the  occupied  positions  and  by  so  doing  avail 

itself  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  refute  conclusively 

any  implication  that  exertion  of  military  pressure 

was  in  any  way  intended  to  affect  the  process  of 

arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue. 

Ify  Government  confidently  hopes  that  both  China 
and  Japan  will  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  above  referred  to  and  will  make  eveiy  possible 
effort  to  follow  a  course  consistent  therewith. 

(Conditions  in  Manchuria,  U.S.  Senate  Document  55, 

72nd  Congress,  first  session,  32.  Cited  from  Smith, 
op.  cit.,  125,  since  the  relevant  volume  of  Foreign 
Relations  Documents  was  available  for  this  thesis  for 
a  limited  time  only  on  inter-library  loan.)  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that,  while  the  status  of  the 
Council’s  resolution  is  precisely  stated  here,  Stimson 
is  very  loose  in  his  reference  to  it  in  his  diary  entry 
at  the  time. 
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note  wis  considerably  stronger  and  more  associated  with  League 
action  than  any  Stimson  had  yet  sent  to  the  Japanese  government. 
For  these  very  reasons  Edwin  L.  Neville,  the  American  charge 
d'affaires,  still  in  charge  of  the  American  embassy  in  Tokyo, H 
delayed  delivery  of  the  note  for  two  more  days.  As  he  wrote  to 
Stimson: 


May  I  earnestly  urge  that  nothing  be  done 
by  the  United  States  to  associate  it  with 
the  League's  action.  The  temper  of  the 
public  in  Japan  is  such  that  the  Japanese 
Government  will  not  be  able  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Manchuria  before  November 
16  unless  negotiations  shall  have  begun 
by  that  time  with  China.  This,  I  believe, 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  note  from  the 
United  States. 

...If  the  United  States  associated  itself 
with  the  League  resolution,  against  which 
Japan  voted,  this  will  put  us  in  the 
position  of  siding  with  one  party  in  a 
dispute  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with 
which  our  country  is  not  concerned;  it 
would  weaken  American  influence  in  Japan 
on  the  side  of  peace  and  would  not 
accomplish  anything  I  can  visualize  in 
solving  the  Manchurian  crisis. 12 


llAmbassador  Forbes,  who  would  have  ordinarily  handled 
the  note,  was  still  not  in  Tokyo.  But  he  returned 
November  5  in  time  to  deliver  it  orally  to  the  Japanese 
foreign  minister.  "Stimson  Diary, "  Nov.  5,  1931* 

(See  also  Ferrell,  op.  cit.,  136-37*) 

12Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931>  HI >  367*  The  message 
was  sent  November  U,  1931* 
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Stimson  received  this  impertinent  interruption  with  surprising 
equanimity*  He  discussed  Neville's  objection  with  his  advisers 
and  then  directed  that  Ambassador  Forbes  deliver  the  note  orally 
to  the  Japanese  foreign  minister*  Forbes  delivered  the  note  to 
Shidehara,  the  Japanese  foreign  minister,  on  November  5  and  had, 
as  he  repeated  to  Stimson  "a  conciliatory  talk  with  him*11  "This, 11 
said  Stimson  in  his  diary,  "was  a  good  deal  of  relief  from  the 
tension*  "^3  The  next  day  some  of  the  tension  was  returned*  In  a 
new  despatch  Forbes  elaborated  on  his  account  and  doubted  that  the 
Shidehara  ministry  could  last  long  in  view  of  the  "inflamed  nature 
of  the  populace.  Even  the  Wyoming  pony-fancier  could  read  the 
more  obvious  signs  in  Japan.  In  the  state  of  affairs  as  they  existed 
in  Japan,  Stimson !s  strong  note  could  have  little  effect.  Needless 
to  say  it  was  not  published  in  that  country. 


13" Stimson  Diary,"  Nov.  £,  1931.  In  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  Japanese  army-government  conflict  it  is  almost 
irrelevant  to  point  out  that  Stimson  had  shown  a  draft 
of  the  note  to  Debuchi,  the  Japanese  ambassador  in 
Washington,  who  had  laughed  and  assured  him  that  his 
government,  although  angry  at  first,  now  realized 
that  they  had  been  treated  fairly,  and  had  no  doubts 
about  the  friendship  of  the  United  States*  (Loc.  cit*, 
Nov.  U,  1931*) 


IULoc*  cit*,  Nov*  6,  1931' 
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Neither  was  it  published  in  the  United  States.  The  press, 
however,  still  managed  to  force  a  public  statement  from  Stimson 
on  the  matter.  15  Unfortunately  the  statement  was  more  anti-League 
than  anti- Japanese*  New  York  Times  correspondent  Hugh  Byas  in 
Tokyo  guessed  that  “the  United  States  administration  had  associated 
itself  with  the  League  of  Nations  resolution* "1^  Apparently  similar 
reports  were  published  by  other  papers*  Stimson  in  a  prepared 
statement  declared  these  reports  "inaccurate"  stating  the  United 
States  had  not  adhered  to  the  League  resolution. 17  It  was  believed 


^He  noted  the  press  is  "getting  a  little  out  of  hand 
lately"  on  the  Manchurian  situation.  "They  were 
beginning  to  speculate  and  beginning  to  distrust 
our  position  as  being  afraid  that  something  really 
unfavorable  was  happening."  So  he  explained  that 
"our  policy  was  unchanged."  Loc.  cit.,  Nov*  5,  1931» 

l^New  York  Times,  Nov.  6,  1931* 

17Lqc.  cit.,  Nov.  7 ,  1931*  Stimson  said  in  a  prepared 
statement:  "The  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  remains  unchanged,  namely  acting  independently 
through  the  diplomatic  channels  and  reserving  complete 
independence  of  judgement  as  to  each  step,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  and  support  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  their  objective  of  peace  in  Manchuria." 
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in  Washington  that  Stimson  was  "concerned  for  domestic  reasons  lest 
an  impression  become  current  that  the  Hoover  administration  has 
identified  itself  completely  with  the  League. 

The  League,  of  course,  was  even  more  of  a  bete  noire  to  the 
American  public  than  before.  In  the  face  of  the  relentless  advance 
of  the  Japanese  juggernaut  League  Council  delegates,  sometimes  in 
advance  of  their  governments,  were  now  discussing  the  imposition 
of  sanctions  in  Japan. 

Sanctions  had  been  discussed  privately  between  Stimson  and 
Hoover  shortly  after  the  Chinchow  raid,  ^-9  and  on  this  as  on  the 
question  of  co-operation  with  the  League,  Stimson  and  his  superior 
"developed  a  difference.  "20  Hoover,  throughout  the  Manchurian 
Crisis,  opposed  sanctions  in  the  belief  they  would  lead  to  war. 
Stimson,  who  had  suggested  sanctions  as  a  possible  course  of  action, 
did  not  come  out  strongly  for  their  use  until  later  in  the  crisis. 21 

^Loc.  cit.,  Nov.  7,  1931* 
l?See  above  pages  32-3. 

2QHooverts  Memoirs,  366. 

21ln  late  February,  1932,  following  Japanese  aggression  at 
Shanghai,  Stimson  began  looking  "toward  the  eventual 
use  of  economic  sanctions."  Richard!.  Current,  "The 
Stimson  Doctrine  and  the  Hoover  Doctrine,"  The  American 
Historical  Review  (LIX,  April,  19SU)-,  531* 
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Realizing  that  ttoover*s  attitude  and  that  of  the  American  people 
would  not  permit  the  United  States  to  either  impose  sanctions  alone 
or  take  the  initiative  in  co-operation  with  the  League,  Stimson 
compromised*  He  hoped  that  the  League  might  impose  sanctions 
and  that  the  United  States  would  not  only  not  interfere  but  even 
possibly  give  the  move  its  blessing.  He  had  taken  the  matter  up, 
as  had  been  noted22  with  the  president  on  October  17,  immediately 
after  Hoover  had  found  time  to  turn  from  the  internal  crisis  to 
foreign  affairs.  At  this  discussion  Stimson  suggested  the 
'•brilliant”  idea  (he  was  giving  credit  to  a  subordinate;  the  idea 
had  been  discussed  a  "good  deal"  in  the  state  department)  of  tying 
sanctions  to  the  Kellogg  Pact.  Action  under  the  pact  had  been  largely 
"haphazard"  and  "sentimental",  Stimson  argued.  He  wanted  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  agree  to  formulate  a  policy  which  might  be  used  to  enforce 
judgments  under  the  terms  of  the  pact.  A  long  argument  ensued,  but 
Hoover  "promised  finally  to  think  it  over  with  an  open  mind.  "23 
But,  as  Hoover  told  the  Cabinet  later,  while  the  United  States 
should  co-operate  with  the  League  "in  every  field  of  negotiation 
or  conciliation. .  .that  is  the  limit.  We  will  not  go  along  on  war 
or  any  of  the  sanctions  either  economic  or  military,  for  those 
are  the  roads  to  war."2^  His  suggested  policy  rejected,  Stimson 
"agreed  to  disagree"  with  the  president  on  the  point  of  sanctions 

2^See  above  pages  32-3* 

23"Stimson  Diary,"  Oct.  17,  1931* 

^Hoover's  Memoirs,  369-70. 
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and  turned  to  "loyally”  carrying  out  his  superior’s  policies  in 
negotiations  with  other  powers .25 

Sanctions  were  also  discussed  in  the  League.  Viscount  Cecil, 
the  British  representative,  got  together  an  unofficial  committee 
to  discuss  the  invocation  of  Article  XV  and  XVI  of  the  League 
Covenant,  which  provided  for  diplomatic,  economic  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  military  sanctions.  While  favoring  economic  sanctions  the 
committee  concluded  that  "no  such  sanctions  could  be  effective  unless 
the  United  States  would  join  in  them  and  that  therefore  the  first 
step  should  be  to  ascertain  what  attitude  she  was  prepared  to  adopt.  "26 
Viscount  Cecil  favored  economic  sanctions  in  the  belief  that  Japan 
was  very  "vulnerable"  to  them.  But  here  again  American  participation 
was  necessary.  The  United  States  was  the  nation  upon  whom  Japan 
depended  for  a  good  part  of  her  trade  and  commerce. 27  it  was  soon 
found  out  that  Washington  would  not  participate  while  at  the  same 
time  Viscount  Cecil  learned  that  even  his  own  government  opposed 
sanctions.  "When  Lord  Reading  [  still  the  British  foreign  secretary] 
understood  what  we  suggested  he  was  much  disturbed  and  begged  me  to 

25>Ibid. ,  370. 

26viscount  Cecil,  op.  cit.,  225* 

27More  than  a  third  of  Japan’s  trade  was  with  the  United 
States,  another  third  with  China,  with  India  holding 
the  biggest  part  of  the  remainder.  "Moreover,  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier  of  part  of  the  raw  cotton 
which  Japan  exports  to  China  and  India  in  the  form  of 
textiles  has  an  especially  important  role.  The  result 
if  the  League  should  have  to  resort  to  economic  sanctions 
the  American  attitude  would  be  decisive."  New  York  Times, 

Nov.  25,  1931. 
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take  no  further  action  of  that  kind  and  naturally  I  obeyed.  "28 

If  Lord  Reading  was  disturbed  by  sanctions,  how  much  more  his 
arch-conservative  successor.  Sir  John  Simon.  And  yet  they  continued 
to  be  discussed  in  Geneva  in  November.  The  official  American  attitude 
was  that  if  the  matter  was  brought  up  at  the  November  17  Council 
meeting,  the  United  States  might  consider  it  but  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  ‘'there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  State  Department 
feels  any  move  is  practical  in  the  present  circumstances  beyond  the 
marshalling  of  world  public  opinion.  "29  It  was  specifically  empha¬ 
sized  in  later  reports  that  sanctions  were  not  being  considered  in 
Washington.  And  it  was  further  noted  that  under  the  Constitution 
economic  sanctions  could  be  imposed  only  if  authorized  by  Congress. 
Behind  the  scenes,  however,  if  sanctions  were  not  "considered"  they 
were  at  least  discussed.  Stimson,  seemingly  impressed  with  Hoover's 
arguments  agreed  with  him  "as  to  the  danger  of  a  blockade  leading 
to  war.  "30  And  in  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  asserted  that  unless  stopped  by  force  "the  Japanese  were 
going  to  seize  Manchuria  anyhow. "  Stimson  replied  that  "the  policy 
of  imposing  sanctions  of  force"  had  been  "rejected  by  America  in 
its  rejection  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  and  Hoover  backed  him  up 
"very  fully.  "31 

2&¥iseount  Cecil,  op.  cit.,  226. 

29New  York  Times,  Nov.  1,  1931* 

30»Stimson  Diaiy, "  Nov.  7*  1931* 

31Lqc.  cit.,  Nov.  9,  1931* 
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In  Great  Britain  it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  government 
did  not  have  the  slightest  intention  of  imposing  sanctions  against 
Japan.  33  Behind  the  scenes.  Sir  John  Simon,  the  new  foreign  secret¬ 
ary,  made  it  clear  to  Viscount  Cecil  that  he  "was  not  prepared  to 
take  any  step  to  compel  Japan  to  leave  China*'33  Hoover  had  informed 
himself  specifically  by  telegrams  of  enquiry  to  the  British  and  the 
French  foreign  ministries  asking  about  their  government’s  attitude 
towards  the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions.  Both  were  against 
their  use*3U  Evidently  no  government  of  any  great  power  represented 
on  the  Council  was  willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  initiating 
such  a  drastic  step  even  had  it  been  willing  to  support  sanctions 
once  they  were  proposed  by  others*  As  Stimson  aptly  put  it,  ’’like 
the  Americans,  the  people  of  Europe  were  for  'letting  George  do  it,  ’ 
and  only  the  smaller  powers,  those  not  likely  to  be  named  as  George, 
were  constantly  in  favor  of  economic  sanctions*  "35  League  Council 
delegates,  like  Viscount  Cecil,  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon 
any  hope  they  might  have  had  of  invoking  sanctions,  and  accordingly 
to  abandon  discussing  them  under  the  Covenant  in  Council  meetings. 
The  probability  of  sanctions  faded  from  the  scene* 

^New  York  Times,  Nov*  12,  1931* 

33Viscount  Cecil,  op*  cit*,  227* 

3Uifoover’s  Memoirs,  370-71* 


3^Stimson  and  Buncfy,  op*  cit*,  23^, 
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Seeking  an  alternative  to  economic  sanctions.  President  Hoover 
considered  two  possible  measures*  One  of  these  was  to  be  developed 
into  the  doctrine  of  nonrecognition  which  has  been  since  Manchuria 
a  characteristic  of  -American  policy*  On  November  7,  in  talks  with 
Stimson,  he  suggested  the  diplomatic  sanction  of  withdrawing  the 
American  ambassador  from  Tokyo  while  at  the  same  time  issuing  a 
statement  "putting  war  out  of  the  question."  Stimson  saw  the 
weakness  of  this  policy,  however,  for  "it  would  remove  from  Japan 
any  fear  of  ary  future  economic  blockade.  "36  in  further  talks  with 
the  president,  Stimson  found  that  Hoover  was  "beginning  to  swing 
against  the  idea  of  withdrawing  the  ambassador  and  [he]  thinks  his 
main  weapon  is  to  give  an  announcement  that  if  the  treaty  [presumably 
one  that  would  settle  the  differences  between  Japan  and  China]  is 
made  under  military  pressure  we  will  not  recognize  or  avow  it. " 

In  discussions  with  his  advisers  in  the  state  department  Stimson 
asserted  that  "if  the  disavowal  is  made  by  all  of  the  countries,  it 
ought  to  have  a  very  potent  effect"  towards  an  •‘ultimate  solution" 
involving  "elements  of  compromise.  "37  But  he  still  hoped  against 
hope  that  the  Japanese  might  mend  their  ways  in  Manchuria  and  he 
was  waiting  as  well  to  see  what  would  happen  during  the  forthcoming 
Council  meeting  of  November  17*  Accordingly  he  dropped  the  non¬ 
recognition  scheme  for  the  time  being. 


36t»stimson  Diary,"  Nov.  7,  1931 
37Loc.  cit.,  Nov.  9,  1931* 
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The  impending  Council  meeting  also  posed  a  problem.  Should  the 
United  States  send  a  delegate  to  the  League  and  if  so  who  should  it 
be?  Should  he  sit  at  Stimson 's  "damned  table?"  Wishing  to  avoid 
the  troubles  associated  with  Gilbert's  stint  at  the  Council  table, 
but  at  the  same  time  wishing  to  co-operate  in  some  fashion  with 
the  League,  Stimson  chose  General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  American  am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain,  to  represent  the  United  States  at  Paris. 38 
Stimson  suggests  in  his  diary  that  Dawes  was  chosen  for  two  reasons: 
"We  needed  a  big  man,  and  with  General  Dawes'  personality,  he  would 
not  have  to  sit  with  the  Council  but  they  would  come  to  him;  also... 
his  personality  would  swing  to  him  much  more  weight  here  in  this 
country  in  persuading  the  country  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
do  this  than  if  we  would  have  any  smaller  man  there.  "39  Stimson 
wanted  a  man  at  Paris  who  could  not  be  pressured  by  the  League  as 
Gilbert  had  been.  Gilbert  had  been  a  convinced  internationalist 
and  a  very  minor  diplomatic  figure.  Dawes  was  an  isolationist  - 
and  as  such  acceptable  to  the  isolationists  and  anti-League  groups 
at  home  -  and  the  senior  American  ambassador. 

Stimson,  remembering  the  criticism  that  had  been  levelled  at 
the  administration  by  sections  of  the  press  because  of  Gilbert's 
appointment  and  relations  with  the  League,  noted  in  his  instructions 

38The  League  Council  met  at  Paris  instead  of  Geneva 
because  League  President  Briand  could  not  free  himself 
from  parliamentary  duties. 

39 "Stimson  Diary,"  Nov.  9>  1931» 
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to  Dawes  that  “it  was  not  expected  that  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  attend  the  Council  meetings  *“U0  Unfortunately  Dawes  had  neither 
the  background  knowledge  nor  the  right  attitude  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  Paris  if  co-operation  with  the  League  was  to  be 
effectively  achieved.  Nevertheless,  Dawes  ’  appointment  was  very 
well  received  both  in  League  quarters  and  in  the  United  States. ^ 
However,  the  ambassador’s  actions,  as  he  worked  from  his  room  in 
the  Ritz  Hotel,  located  across  the  Seine  from  the  Council  meeting 
place,  were  to  bring  criticism  on  both  himself  and  the  man  who 
appointed  him* 


^Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931,  HI,  1|06.  In  a 
transatlantic  telephone  conversation  Stimson  also 
told  Dawes  why  he  did  not  want  Gilbert  at  Paris* 

“I  can  if  necessary  have  Gilbert  go*. •  but  that 
might  make  a  little  excitement  in  the  press  here...." 
(Memorandum  of  transatlantic  telephone  conversation 
between  Stimson  and  Dawes*  Loc*  cit.,  U07«) 

^Smith,  op.  cit.,  lj?9»  (See  also  “Stimson  Diary," 
Nov.  Ill,  1931.) 
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Chapter  5 

FROM  CONCILIATION  TO  NONRECOGNITION 

The  situation  in  Manchuria  which  confronted  the  League  Council 
when  it  met  on  November  17  had  greatly  deteriorated  since  the  Councils 
October  meeting*  Japanese  troops  were  continuing  their  conquest 
of  northern  Manchuria  and  the  Council’s  meeting  was  hardly  under 
way  when  it  was  announced  on  November  19  that  Tsitsihar  had  been 
captured.  1  This  reduced  Chang  Rsueh-liang 1  s  hold  on  Manchuria  to 
Chinchow  and  its  immediate  surrounding  area. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  Tsitsihar  was  announced  the  Chinese 
delegate  to  the  League,  Dr*  Sze,  raised  the  question  of  sanctions 
by  saying  that  China  was  prepared  to  invoke  Article  XV  of  the 
League  Covenant*2  Japan's  delegate,  Yoshizawa,  asserted  that 
military  occupation  would  continue  in  Manchuria  until  Japan's 
treaty  rights,  as  set  out  by  the  Twenty-One  Demands,  were  recognized. 
VHth  this  impasse  in  Paris,  the  League's  task  became  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  Council,  as  in  previous  negotiations,  placed  the  utmost 
Importance  on  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  would  co-operate 
in  attempts  to  reach  a  settlement.  Now,  with  events  in  Manchuria 
rapidly  becoming  worse  and  a  standstill  in  effect  in  negotiations 
at  Paris,  the  Council  wanted  to  know  the  American  position  before 
proceeding. 

•Sfew  York  Times,  Nov.  19,  1931. 

^Article  XV  provided  for  diplomatic  sanctions  to  pave  the 
way  for  economic  sanctions  under  Article  XVI. 
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The  news  of  the  capture  of  Tsitsihar  struck  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  with  "stunning  force,"  as  officials  saw  the  crisis  now  completely 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Japanese  government *3  Stimson  saw  it 
as  "the  wreck  of  all  our  attempts  at  conciliation. Such  a  turning 
point  required  some  re-evaluation  of  policy*  Stimson  still  held 
back  on  a  public  denunciation  of  Japan,  but  he  finally  did  go  so 
far  as  to  threaten  to  make  public  reports  that  had  been  received 
from  Manchuria  as  well  as  correspondence  with  Tokyo.  He  told 
Ambassador  Debuchi  that  "from  now  on  I  should  have  to  reserve  the 
right  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  all  correspondence  with 
Japan* "5 

In  pursuing  a  policy  toward  the  League,  Stimson  was  confronted 
with  a  statement  from  Dawes  indicating  that  the  League  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  up  the  question  of  sanctions  and  that  Council  members  were 
"terribly  anxious  to  get  us  into  the  meeting  of  the  League *"6  Stimson 
warned  the  ambassador  in  a  cable  to  stay  away  from  Council  meetings 
in  order  to  avoid  taking  part  in  discussions  on  economic  sanctions* 

He  advanced  Ho  over1  s  belief  that  sanctions  would  lead  to  war  and 
that,  therefore,  the  United  States  would  not  take  part  in  enforcing 
them*  But  at  the  same  time  Stimson  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  would  not  interfere  and  would  probably  sympathize  with  League 
sanctions* 

%ew  York  Times,  Nov.  19,  1931. 

^"Stimson  Diary,"  Nov.  19,  1931* 

^Loc.  cit. 
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The  president  was  in  the  process  of  reluctantly  modifying  his 
opinion  about  economic  sanctions#  He  had  previously  disapproved 
of  them  completely  but  now  when  Stimson  came  to  discuss  with  him 
the  cable  which  he  had  sent  to  Dawes  he  found  Hoover  "very  quiet 
but  determined,  ”  to  agree  to  sympathize  with  the  League  should  it 
impose  an  embargo  on  Japan.  Furthermore,  the  president  added  "that 
I  could  tell  him  [Dawes]  again  that  the  sympathy  of  our  people  would 
undoubtedly  be  with  the  embargo,  and  that  there  might  be  a  private 
embargo  put  on  here  by  voluntary  action  in  refusing  trade  with 
Japan. "7  This  represented  quite  a  change  in  Hoover’s  attitude, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  public  announcement  suggesting 
a  voluntary  embargo.  8 


^Loc.  cit. 

?Loc.  cit. 

80n  December  9  Stimson  did  suggest  voluntary  sanctions 
in  a  private  meeting  with  Roy  Howard  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  which  had  been  "pounding  the  government 
for  not  being  more  aggressive  toward  Japan."  Although 
Stimson  tried  to  convince  Howard  of  "the  folly  of  taking 
an  aggressive  step  during  the  time  when  he  had  been 
patiently  negotiating, "  he  also  suggested  that  the 
press  might  prevail  on  the  American  public  to  voluntarily 
resort  to  sanctions.  "I  told  him  [Howard]  that  the 
real  thing  that  would  hold  back  the  businessmen  and 
the  army  of  Japan  was  the  fear  of  losing  our  trade 
in  taw  silk,  and  I  gave  him  the  figures.  I  told 
him  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  make 
any  threat  in  such  matters,  but  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  might  well  do  it  if  they 
acted  purely  on  their  own  initiative. 11  "Stimson 
Diary,"  Dec.  9,  1931* 
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While  this  discussion  was  taking  place  in  Washington  Japan 
carried  out  an  astute  diplomatic  move.  Confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  an  aroused  American  public  opinion  and  with  the  spectre  of 
economic  sanctions,  the  Japanese  government  finally  reversed  its 
position  and  agreed  to  the  earlier  League  proposal  to  have  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  of  enquiry  sent  to  the  scene  of  conflict#  It 
was  also  erroneously  believed  that  Japan  had  agreed  to  suspend 
hostilities.  In  Paris  sanctions  were  shelved,  and  in  Washington 
Stimson  rejoiced  at  the  “wonderful  news,”  and  put  aside  his  threat 
to  publish  correspondence  with  Japan.  The  League  as  well  as  the 
United  States  wanted  to  avoid  the  drastic  step  of  imposing  economic 
sanctions,  and  these  proposals  offered  a  hope  that  settlement  still 
might  be  reached  through  conciliation.  The  hope  immediately  received 
a  sharp  setback.  Japan  had  not  agreed  to  suspension  of  hostilities 
and  China  would  not  agree  to  the  proposed  commission  of  enquiry 
without  a  promise  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  and  assurance 
that  Japan  would  withdraw  back  into  the  railway  zone.  Hope  for 
settlement  received  a  further  setback  with  the  ominous  news  from 
Manchuria  that  General  Honjo  threatened  to  move  on  Chinchow  if 
Chang  Hsueh-liang  *  s  troops  did  not  evacuate  the  city.  9 

Nonetheless,  the  Japanese  proposal  was  accepted  in  good  faith, 
despite  the  knowledge  that  the  Japanese  governments  position  at  home 


9New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,  1931 
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remained  very  weak  and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  any  control  by  it 
of  the  amy.  In  Paris,  Council  members  renewed  their  attempts  to 
draft  a  resolution  acceptable  to  the  two  disputants*  These  discussions 
lasted  from  November  22  to  December  9*  The  Japanese  proposal,  without 
any  reference  to  the  ending  of  hostilities,  was  a  very  limited  one. 

The  commission  was  to  be  denied  the  right  to  carry  out  direct  ne¬ 
gotiations  or  to  interfere  with  the  military  arrangements  of  either 
China  or  Japan.  From  the  Chinese  point  of  view  cessation  of  hostil¬ 
ities  and  withdrawal!  of  Japanese  forces  were  both  necessary.  Other¬ 
wise  the  commission  could  easily  become  a  device  whereby  Japan  could 
indefinitely  occupy  Chinese  territory.  As  Japan  was  unmovable, 
the  Council  began  to  seek  concessions  from  China. 

Meanwhile  in  Washington  Stirason  approved  of  the  enquiry.  He 
considered  that  Japan  should  at  least  cease  hostilities,  but  did 
not  agree  with  China  that  the  newly-conquered  territory  should  be 
evacuated.  In  fact,  when  he  heard  from  Dawes  that  Dr.  Sze,  the 
Chinese  representative,  opposed  the  proposed  enquiry  on  these 
grounds  he  became  very  annoyed.-^ 

To  what  extent  now  was  the  United  States  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  League  on  the  proposal?  On  November  23  Stirason  cabled 
Dawes  that  he  approved  of  the  proposed  commission  of  enquiry  and 
that  this  sentiment  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Council.  But  Dawes 
delayed.  Two  days  later  Stimson  received  word  from  Dawes  ’’indicating 

10 


’’Stimson  Diary,”  Nov.  23,  1931 
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that  he  [Dawes]  was  playing  with  a  little  too  much  finesse  on  backing 
the  League*  He  has  not  informed  them  whether  we  approve  of  this 
proposition*  "  But  the  president,  who  was  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  Stimson,  agreed  with  the  delay*  Neither  Dawes  nor  Hoover  wanted 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  the  proposal  until  it  was  “absolutely 
definitely  fixed  and  published* "  Here  was  once  again  an  example 
of  the  characteristic  American  attitude  toward  the  League  -  always 
following  at  a  distance  and  maintaining  the  right  to  pursue  an 
independent  policy.  Stimson  wanted  to  show  some  co-operation  and  in 
discussions  with  Hoover  asserted  that  Council  President  Briaid  was 
entitled  to  have  the  “backing  of  the  knowledge  that  we  approved  of 
the  plan  he  was  working  on,  so  that  he  could  use  it  on  Japan  and 
China  to  get  them  to  come  across*  1,11  Stimson  convinced  Hoover  on 
this  point  and  on  November  25  the  League  received  American  approval 
of  its  attempt  to  establish  a  commission  of  enquiry.  But  the  approval 
was  "in  principle"  only.  The  United  States  made  no  indication  that 
it  would  actively  and  officially  participate  if  the  commission  was 
sent.12 

The  limited  nature  of  this  co-operation  can  be  largely  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  presidents  sensitivity  to  criticism  of  the  administration’s 
foreign  policy*  "While  the  American  press  seemed  to  be  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  Dawes’  appointment,1^  certain  influential  senators  implied 
that  the  move  was  designed  to  bring  entanglement  with  the  League 

1]-Loc.  cit.,  Nov.  25,  1931. 

12 Smith,  op.  cit.,  195* 

^"stimson  Diary,”  Nov.  lit,  1931. 
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and  involvement  in  the  crisis#  Republican  Senator  William  E.  Borah, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations,  denounced  as 
"incredible,"  suggestions  that  the  United  States  should  intervene 
in  the  crisis  and  he  sharply  opposed  the  United  States  becoming 
entangled  -with  European  nations  #^  Democratic  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  accused  the  Hoover  administration  of  spending  too  much  time 
on  foreign  affairs  in  connection  with  the  League  and  the  Manchurian 
Crisis,  and  intimated  it  could  be  better  spent  "relieving  distress 
in  America#"^  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Democratic  floor  leader, 
issued  a  statement  November  22  in  Washington,  which  "reflected  the 
views  of  many  here, "  and  warned  that  the  United  States  should  remain 
"impartial 11  in  the  dispute#  "Any  policy  calculated  to  inject  the 
United  States  into  this  Oriental  controversy  would  be  attended  by 
far-reaching  and  harmful  consequences#"^ 

These  were  the  American  arch- isolationists  speaking  and  iso¬ 
lationism  was  the  temper  of  the  United  States  attitude  then#  They 
could  be  said  to  represent  the  foreign  policy  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  representatives  who  would  be  attending  the  opening  of 
Congress  December  7,  a  Congress  with  a.  microscopic  Democratic  majority, 
and  so  closely  divided  that  the  management  of  all  matters  was  going 
to  be  extremely  difficult  for  an  unpopular  Republican  administration# 
In  the  Senate,  as  well,  conditions  were  difficult#  Here  the  two 

•^New  York  Times,  Nov#  21,  19 3! • 

15>Loc  #  cit»,  Nov#  21,  1931» 
l^Loc#  cit#,  Nov.  22,  1931* 
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parties  were  so  close  that  two  Farmer-Labor  members  held  the  balance 

of  power.  Writing  in  The  New  York  Times,  Richard  Oulahan  commented: 

It  is  apparent  that  when  Congress  meets 
next  month  the  administration  will  be 
severely  criticized  for  its  part  in  the 
international  negotiations  which  seek  to 
adjust  the  Sino- Japanese  difficulties. 

There  is  a  disposition  here  to  take  the 
administration  to  task  for  some  of  the 
expression  in  its  *  message  ’  of  Oct.  9  to 
the  secretary-general  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  is  held  to  have  committed 
this  government  to  adopt  measures  which 
the  League  might  think  proper. 17 

Clarence  Streit,  reporting  from  Paris,  noted  that  many  League  members 
also  believed  that: 

President  Hoover’s  chief  concern  now,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned  with  the  Paris 
meeting,  is  to  get  it  over  in  the  few  days 
remaining  before  the  Senate  sits.  From 
this  it  is  concluded  that  the  probability 
of  the  United  States  and  the  League 
Council  joining  in  firm  action  will 
grow  less  daily,  while  the  pressure 
for  a  makeshift  solution  will  increase. 

. .  •  League  Members  notice  the  sharp 
contrast  between  Prentiss  Gilbert’s  close 
co-operation  a  month  ago  and  Ambassador 
Dawes’  studied  aloofness  now,  by  the 
recent  memories  of  how  the  President 
proposes  and  the  Senate  disposes  and 
by  reports  from  the  United  States  of 
widespread  criticisms  of  President  Hoover... 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Castle  observed  as  early  as  November  k 

that  Hoover  ’’wants  to  get  completely  out  of  the  League  connection 

and  thinks  it  might  have  been  wise,  politically,  to  make  ^timson 


17Loc.  cit.,  Nov.  23,  1931» 
18Loc.  cit.,  Hov.  25,  1931. 
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keep  out. "19  In  late  November,  with  the  meeting  of  Congress  near. 
Hoover1  s  main  aim  -  not  always  successfully  pursued  -  was  to  avoid 
having  his  secretary  of  state  bringing  the  United  States  into 
discussions  at  Paris# 

Actually  Hoover  had  little  to  fear,  for  Ambassador  Dawes,  tfio 
was  permitted  to  act  largely  on  his  own  discretion,  remained  aloof 
from  tiie  League#  Although  he  kept  busy  with  a  series  of  interviews 
and  conversations,  Dawes  refused  to  leave  his  hotel  suite  to  take 
part  in  discussions  at  the  Quai  D'Orsay  where  the  Council  was  meeting. 
Indeed,  he  crossed  the  Seine  only  three  times  during  the  Council 
meeting#  Dawes  kept  himself  informed  of  what  was  happening  at  the 
Council  table  by  means  of  Arthur  Sweester,  the  American  on  the 
permanent  League  secretariat,  and  his  negotiations  with  China  and 
Japan,  as  a  consequence,  were  not  co-ordinated  with  the  Council's. 

The  Council  dealt  with  Yoshizawa,  while  Dawes  discussed  matters  with 
his  old  friend  Tsuneo  Matsudaira,  Japanese  ambassador  to  London, 
who  had  also  come  to  Paris  for  the  Council  meeting#  Matsudaira 
seems  to  have  taken  a.  fairly  conciliatory  line  in  his  talks  with 
Dawes,  while  Yoshizawa  continually  blocked  League  efforts  with  stiff 
demands  for  the  preservation  of  Japanese  rights  in  Manchuria. 
"Yoshizawa's  position  before  the  Council,"  as  one  writer  has  pointed 
out,  "was  in  contradiction  to  the  assurances  Matsudaira  had  given 

19 "Castle  Diary,"  Nov#  i;,  1931.  Cited  in  Richard  N.  Current, 

"The  Stimson  Doctrine  and  the  Hoover  Doctrine,"  The  American 
Historical  Review  (L3X,  April,  195U),  519*  This  diary  note 
was  made  the  day  after  the  November  3  byelection. 
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his  American  friend. "20 

Dawes,  despite  his  position,  was  no  diplomat*  He  disliked 
the  League  and  had  no  patience  with  its  methods*  He  once  described 
the  Council  as  a  "town  meeting"  in  which  everyone  wanted  to  talk.^l 
To  him.  Council  members  were  "those  time  wasters  -  the  self  appointed 
guardians  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  whose  number  multiply  in  times 
of  business  depression*  "22  Hardly  a  fruitful  attitude  for  an 
American  representative  whose  sole  reason  for  being  in  Paris  was  to 
co-operate  with  Council  activities*  To  say  the  least,  he  did  not 
reflect  his  superiors  attitude. 

Nowhere  was  the  difference  between  Stimson  and  Dawes  so  marked 
as  in  the  question  of  their  attitudes  toward  Japan  both  generally 
and  at  this  particular  point  in  the  conflict*  Stimson  had  cabled 
Tokyo  that  "they  must  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities"  and 
had  warned  them  against  making  another  expedition  to  Chinchow.23 
Only  when  he  had  received  reassurances  from  both  the  Japanese  foreign 
minister  and  the  minister  of  war,  that  the  army  had  been  ordered 
not  to  move  on  Chinchow,  did  Stimson  urge  conciliatory  steps  on 
China*  Dawes,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  favored  the  Japanese 

2°Smith,  op*  cit*,  175* 

21»Castle  Diary,"  Nov.  21,  1931*  Cited  in  Ferrell,  op* cit*,  1US* 

22Charles  G.  Dawes,  Journal  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
(New  York,  1939),  &31*  Cited  in  Ferrell,  op*  cit*,  flip. 


23"Stimson  Diary,"  Nov.  2lr,  1931 
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position.  When  he  heard  that  China  opposed  the  Japanese  offer  he 
allegedly  told  Matsudaira  that  "the  Chinese  are  altogether  too  cocky. 
What  you  people  need  to  do  is  to  give  them  a  thoroughly  good  licking 
to  teach  them  their  place  and  then  they  will  be  -willing  to  talk 
sense. "2U 

On  November  2$  it  was  reported  that  General  Honjo’s  troops  were 
advancing  on  Chinchow.  Chinchow  was  bombed  again  and  Hsinmin,  a 
rail  centre  on  the  line  between  Mukden  and  Chinchow  was  said  to 
have  been  occupied.  ^5  To  Stimson  the  "startling  news"  meant  that 
"the  Japanese  Army  is  running  amuck  and  is  defying  its  own  government 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  have  popular  support  enough  to  overthrow 
that  government. " 26  infuriated,  Stimson  now  carried  out  his  threat 
to  publish  his  Japanese  correspondence.  In  a  prepared  statement  he 
released  to  the  press  the  essence  of  his  warning  note  and  of  the 
Japanese  communication  assuring  that  there  would  be  no  hostile  oper¬ 
ations  toward  Chinchow.  Stimson  concluded  his  statement  by  saying 
that  in  view  of  these  assurances  "it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  the  press  reports  about  the  advance  of  General  Honjo’s  Army. "27 
So  disturbed  was  Stimson  over  this  latest  Japanese  troop  move¬ 
ment  that  he  again  discussed  economic  sanctions  with  the  president. 

He  submitted  the  following  argument  to  Hoover: 

^Ferrell,  op.  cit.,  II46. 

2^New  York  Times,  Nov.  2$,  1931. 

2^"Stimson  Diary,"  Nov.  27>  1931« 

^Memorandum  of  prepared  press  statement.  Foreign  Relations 
Documents:  1931»  III*  578. 
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In  the  first  place,  probably  an  embargo, 
if  joined  in  by  all  the  world  against 
Japan,  would  be  a  very  brief  event#  She 
would  have  to  surrender  very  quickly# 

It  would  therefore,  not  be  a  strain  upon 
the  rest  of  the  governments.  In  the  next 
place,  it  would  seem  now  that  the  militar¬ 
istic  element  in  Japan  could  learn  only 
through  suffering  and  not  by  the  sanctions 
of  public  opinion,  which  we  in  America  are 
committed  to  and  deem  enough  ourselves.  In 
the  third  place,  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
loss  to  the  higher  motives  and  the  higher 
policies  if  Japan  really  gets  away  with  this, 
if  the  army  teaches  itself,  Japan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  be  successfully  defied 
in  the  way  in  which  Japan  is  now  defying 
them. 

The  president  still  maintained  that  sanctions  were  the  road  to  war 
and  his  secretary  of  state  was  forced  to  admit,  “I  have  not  yet 
made  up  my  own  mind  on  the  subject  .“2  8 

At  this  point  in  the  crisis  the  press  made  Stimson's  public 
stand  against  Japan  considerably  stronger  than  he  had  intended. 

The  incident  began  with  a  misquote  in  a  news  despatch  which  reached 
Japan.  The  Associated  Press  carried  the  story  of  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  which  Stiinson  had  made  public  his  correspondence  with  Japan, 
but  added  to  it  a  series  of  observations  and  comments.  One  of  these 
observations,  perhaps  echoing  an  off-the-record  remark  of  Stimson's, 
charged  that  the  Japanese  army  was  running  “amuck'1  in  Manchuria 
and  taking  over  the  country. 2 9  This  despatch  was  picked  up  by  the 
Rengo  News  Agency,  which  served  newspapers  in  Japan,  and  in  their 


28"Stimson  Diaiy, "  Nov.  27*  1931* 
2?New  York  Times,  Nov.  29*  1931* 
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account  the  statement  was  attributed  to  Stimson.  30  The  story,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Japanese  newspapers,  raised  a  storm  of  protests  from 
militarists  and  nationalists.  A  Japanese  foreign  office  spokesman 
publicly  denounced  Stimson  for  the  comment.  Stimson  moved  quickly 
to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding.  He  denied  the  statement;  the  news 
agency  made  known  its  mistake  and  the  Japanese  foreign  office 
apologized. 

Nonetheless,  the  misquote  may  have  had  the  effect  in  Japan 

of  forcing  the  government  into  a  last-ditch  effort  to  control  the 

army.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  advance  on  Chinch ow  was  halted  on 

November  28.^  Whether  Stimson ’s  original  statements  and  the  press 

error  were  part  of  the  reason  for  this  halt  has  not  been  established.  32 

However,  Stimson  believed  he  had  stopped  the  army.  He  considered 

the  Associated  Press  should  not  have  “put  in  opinion  stuff  of  their 

own  right  next  to  my  own  statement."  But  the  government  “weathered 

the  storm  and  the  army  surrendered,  so  that  my  plan  worked,”  so  he 

confided  in  his  diary. 

It  got  the  army  nailed  up  to  their  promise 
not  to  go  to  Chine  how.  Now  they  won’t  dare 
go.  This  has  made  such  a  stir  in  the  world 
that  they  know  what  will  happen.  33 


3QLoc.  cit. 

31'«Stimson  Diary,”  Nov.  28,  1931* 

32Sara  Smith  states  it  was  probably  the  result  of  a  “happy 
combination”  of  several  well-timed  actions  including; 
Stimson ’s  action,  a  strongly- worded  protest  from  the 
British  foreign  office,  notes  sent  by  Briand  to  Tokyo 
and  the  Council’s  proposal  that  had  been  approved  by  the 
United  States.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  190. 


33»»stimson  Diary,”  Nov.  28,  1931' 
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As  Stimson  had  surmised  all  through  the  earlier  weeks  of  the 
crisis,  public  opinion  would  react  if  it  were  informed.  The  violent 
reaction  in  Japan  indicated  the  importance  that  country  placed  on 
public  opinion  abroad#  Thus  his  first  attempt  at  informing  the 
public  seemed  to  Stimson  to  have  been  a  success#  But  at  this  late 
date  in  the  crisis  it  only  seems  to  have  served  to  gain  a  temporary 
respite;  December  brought  more  Japanese  aggression. 

The  November  28  suspension  of  hostilities  around  Chinchow  eased 
somewhat  the  difficulties  confronting  the  Council  meeting  in  Paris# 
But  still  discussions  continued  on  into  December  and  Stimson  feared 
that  negotiations  would  break  down  in  the  face  of  the  continued 
Japanese  refusal  to  promise  to  stop  hostilities.  Throughout  the 
Council  meeting  losiiizawa  argued  that  Japan  reserved  the  right  to 
put  down  what  he  called  bandit  raids  that  threatened  the  life  and 
property  of  Japanese  nationals.  Stimson  considered  these  Japanese 
objections  evidence  of  “growing  resistance  to  everything  the  League 
is  trying  to  do,"  and  "it  looks  as  if  the  military  side  of  the 
government  is  getting  stronger  in  its  control  of  the  other •“  He 
saw  the  League  trying  to  rush  through  the  resolution,  "shorn  of  the 
features  to  which  Japan  objects  and  to  do  it  before  open  trouble 
breaks  out  in  Chinchow."  This  "futile  race,"  as  he  called  it,  to 
save  the  resolution  would  probably  end  in  another  advance  of  Japanese 
troops  on  Chinchow.  3U 

3Ulqc.  cit.,  Dec#  6,  1931* 
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Confronted  -with  a  possible  breakdown  in  negotiations  in  Paris, 
Stimson  once  more  turned  his  thoughts  to  sanctions#  He  was  not 
alone  in  this  for  "many  people"  were  "getting  impatient  and  urging 
drastic  steps  or  words"  upon  him# 35*  Fortified  by  this  support, 
Stimson  sought  an  interview  with  the  president#  To  his  surprise 
he  found  that  Hoover  was  "not  absolutely  and  to  the  last  resort 
against  a  boycott#"  But  the  president  refused  Ms  consent  at  this 
time*  He  saw  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  invoking  sanctions  and 
suggested  it  could  be  done  only  through  a  calling  of  a  conference 
under  the  Nine- Power  Treaty,  for  he  did  not  want  to  "go  into  it 
behind  the  League#"  Stimson  agreed  that  economic  sanctions  were 
difficult,  but  he  asserted  that  world  peace  was  at  stake  in  Manchuria 
if  Japan  was  not  stopped. 36  Only  very  gradually  did  Stimson  realize 


3$Among  these  persons  were  state  department  advisers  including 
Stanley  Hombeck,  chief  of  the  division  of  Far-Eastern  affairs, 
Allen  T*  Klots,  the  secretary  of  state’s  special  assistant, 
and  James  Grafton  Rogers,  assistant  secretary  of  state# 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Castle,  who  sided  with  Hoover 
throughout  the  crisis,  strongly  opposed  sanctions. 

"Stimson  Diary,"  Dec.  6,  1931*  Stimson  and  Castle 
did  not  get  along.  As  the  secretary  of  state  put 
it,  he  and  Castle  did  not  share  the  same  basic 
attitudes.  (Stimson  and  Bundy,  op#  cit#,  192.) 

30t’Stimson  Diary,"  Dec.  6,  1931*  There  was  little 
enthusiasm  for  invoking  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  at 
this  time#  Stimson  makes  almost  no  mention  of  it 
in  his  diary#  It  was  also  unpopular  in  League 
quarters  as  "some  council  members  objected  to  making 
use  of  this  treaty,  as  there  seemed  to  be  danger  of 
taking  the  case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  League, 
thereby  lessening  its  influence  as  part  of  the 
world’s  peace  machinery."  (Smith,  op.  cit.,  17U*) 
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that  Japan  could  not  be  stopped  by  any  means  short  at  least  of  economic 
sanctions.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  he  strongly 
advised  such  measures  to  the  president. 37  At  this  time  Hoover's 
reluctance  was  sufficient.  The  sanctions  idea  was  again  dropped. 

With  sanctions  impossible,  Stimson  turned  again  to  nonrecognition. 
He  “tackled  the  draft  of  a  cable  to  Dawes  on  the  subject  of  a  final 
statement  to  the  Japanese  Government,  giving  them  warning  that  we 
shall  not  recognize  as  valid  any  treaties  which  are  made  under  mili¬ 
tary  pressure. “  However,  when  he  discussed  the  move  with  state  de¬ 
partment  advisers  they  opposed  sending  the  message  for  fear  “it 
would  make  Japan  so  recalcitrant  in  any  further  negotiations  over 
Manchuria  that  It  would  simply  invite  trouble,  “  so  Stimson  "put 
aside  the  cable  for  the  present. "38 

Finally,  after  more  than  three  weeks  of  meetings  and  discussion, 
the  League  Council  on  December  10  unanimously  decided  to  send  a 
commission  of  enquiiy  to  Manchuria  in  a  resolution  which  made  no 
provision  for  the  cessation  of  military  hostilities,  although  Council 
members  saved  face  by  an  expression  of  hope  that  this  would  happen. 39 

37For  this  later  development  of  Stimson's  thoughts  on 
sanctions  see  Richard  H.  Current,  “The  Stimson  Doctrine 
and  the  Hoover  Doctrine,"  The  American  Historical  Review 
(LIX,  April,  195 W,  513-2*2. 

38»stimson  Diary, “  Dec.  3,  1931« 

39Council  members  stressed  the  urgent  need  for  cessation  of 
hostilities  only  in  statements  accompanying  the  resolution. 

As  such  these  statements  had  no  legal  value.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  209* 
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Furthermore,  there  was  no  mention  of  a  withdrawal  date*  The  only 
point  which  Japan  conceded  was  her  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of 
military  operations  within  the  scope  of  the  commission's  enquiry* 
China,  the  weaker  power,  had  made  the  greater  concession  in  permitting 
the  commission  to  be  formed  before  a  cease-fire  was  effected*  Japan, 
as  Stimson  had  predicted,  capitalized  on  this  Chinese  concession* 

The  resolution  was  in  fact  a  victory  for  Japan* 

Dawes '  final  dealing  with  the  League  came  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Paris  Council  meeting.  He  had  proposed  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  to  make  a  statement*  Stimson  offered  to  make  no  objection  if 
Dawes  cared  to  make  the  announcement  and  left  the  matter  to  Dawes' 
discretion. ^0  1/tfhen  the  secretary  of  state  informed  the  president 
of  this  action  he  found  Hoover  "rather  troubled"  over  the  permission 
to  Dawes  to  use  his  own  discretion*  The  president  wanted  to  stay 
away  from  the  League,  "but  after  awhile  he  [Hoover]  said  that  he 
supposed  he  could  take  the  pounding  that  he  would  get  from  that, 
as  he  was  getting  so  much  any  how,  and  I  could  leave  that  alone* 
However,  Dawes  changed  his  plans  at  the  last  minute  and  did  not  make 
the  scheduled  appearance.  Just  before  the  Council  meeting  Stimson 
telephoned  Dawes  to  find  out  what  he  intended  to  do  and  say*  Stimson 
had  become  "very  much  troubled"  over  some  of  the  terms  used  by  Dawes 
in  the  statement  he  intended  to  give  before  the  Council  and  which. 


UO" stimson  Diary,"  Dec.  9,  1931 
JjlLoc.  cit.,  Dec.  10,  1931* 
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so  he  .thought,  had  been  approved  in  advance  by  the  principal  Council 
delegates: 

However,  while  we  were  talking,  a  message 
came  to  him  [Dawes]  at  the  other  end*  Sze, 
the  Chinaman,  had  withdrawn  his  consent  to 
it  and  so  the  thing  dropped,  and  without 
any  initiative  on  my  part  Dawes  decided 
that  he  would  not  go  and  that  he  would  not 
make  any  statement*  h2 

The  recorded  version  of  this  conversation  somewhat  changes 
some  of  Stimson *s  implications  in  his  diary  entry.  At  first  Stimson 
wanted  the  League  to  postpone  the  meeting  for  a  day  while  the  message 
was  put  into  shape  so  it  might  be  agreed  to  by  the  powers  concerned, 
China  included.  Furthermore,  Stimson  wanted  League  President  Briand 
to  make  the  statement  rather  than  Dawes.  When  Stimson  learned  that 
the  Council  was  not  intending  to  postpone  the  meeting  and  that  Briand 
was  urging  Dawes  to  make  the  statement,  he  told  Dawes,  and  the  latter 
agreed,  that  the  statement  should  not  be  made.  The  Chinese  opposition 
was  only  incidental  and  the  main  argument  was  one  of  United  States- 
League  relations,  and  yet  another  instance  of  trying  to  remove  the 

^2Loc*  cit. 
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Manchurian  "baby"  from  Stimson’s  lap.^3 

When  later  Stimson  received  a  full  text  of  what  Dawes  intended 
to  say,  he  commented,  "I  was  very  glad  that  it  had  not  been  made 
because  it  contained  several  dangerous  elements* What  these 
"dangerous  elements"  were  Stimson  did  not  specify*  Certainly  the 
statement  would  have  reflected  no  credit  on  the  United  States* 
Loosely  worded,  misrepresenting  Japanese  attitudes,  and  confined 
to  one  narrow  item  -  the  proposed  creation  of  a  neutral  zone  around 
Chinchow  -  it  contributed  nothing  material  to  the  discussion,  and 


^^seGRETARI  [Stimson]  : • • • Sze  might  change  his  mind*  I  want 
to  tell  you,  that  if  you  can  finally  get  a  statement 
made  to  which  they  all  agree,  I  think  that  it  should 
be  made  by  Briand*  Briand  could  say  that  it  was  something 
that  he  discussed  with  you* 

DAWES:  I  do  not  think  Briand  personally  wants  to  make  it. 
SECRETARY:  He  is  trying  simply  to  jockey  you  into  doing  this. 
Don’t  let  him  do  that.  He  will  do  it  if  he  can.  I  think 
he  will  come  around. 

DAWES:  The  Council  is  meeting  here  and  is  in  session  now 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  anything  with  him  as  out  it. 
SECRETARY:  In  that  respect  you  will  have  to  let  it  go*  I 
think  it  is  a  great  pity  if  they  will  not  be  willing  to 
take  one  more  adjournment  in  order  to  try  out  this  very 
important  thing*  Memorandum  of  transatlantic  telephone 
conversation  between  Stimson  and  Dawes,  Dec.  10,  1931* 
Foreign  Relations  Documents;  1931>  III,  667* 

UU"Stimson  Diary,"  Dec.  10,,  1931  •  The  text  of  the  statement 
is  in  Foreign  Relations  Documents:  1931,  HI*  668-69. 

(See  also  Smith,  op*  cit., 215-16.) 
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would  -have  been,  even  if  carefully  worded,  a  gross  misuse  of  such 
a  prominent  occasion  as  the  dramatic  appearance  of  the  American 
representative  on  the  last  day  of  the  Council’s  discussion  on  the 
matter# 

Stimson  found  that  he  had  to  intervene  at  the  last  minute 
because  there  had  been  no  previous  groundwork  laid  for  Dawes  to 
make  an  appearance  before  the  Council#  Ever  since  he  had  arrived 
in  Paris,  Dawes  had  made  no  attempt  to  establish  a  working  liason 
with  the  Council.  When  at  last  he  tried  to  do  it  with  a  statement 
which  could  not  be  thoroughly  discussed  he  came  up  with  a  mediocre 
effort  unacceptable  to  the  Chinese  and  misrepresenting  Japan#  No 
wonder  Stimson  could  not  accept  it#  The  failure  was  a  logical  culmin¬ 
ation  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  that  Dawes  displayed  throughout 
the  Paris  Council  meeting# 

Stimson  redeemed  the  American  position  somewhat  by  immediately 
following  the  League  resolution  with  a  supporting  statement  issued 
December  12#  ^  For  once  Stimson  did  not  delay.  He  stated  publicly 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  had  been  pursuing  since  the  crisis 
began.  The  statement  for  the  first  time  cited  publicly  the  obliga¬ 
tion  the  United  States  had  in  the  Far  East  as  party  to  the  Kellogg- 

^New  York  Times,  Dec#  12,  1931*  (See  also  Smith,  op.  cit.,  220-21.) 
He  limited  his  criticism  of  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria 
to  this  innocuous  comment:  '’This  Government  as  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Kellogg- Briand  Pact  and  the  Nine-Power 
Treaty,  cannot  disguise  its  concern  over  the  events  which 
have  there  [in  Manchuria]  transpired#” 
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Briand  Pact  and  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  As  such,  the  United  States, 
said  Stimson,  had  co-operated  harmoniously  with  the  League  in  seeking 
peaceful  means  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Stimson  may  have  been  encouraged  to  a  clarity  of  statement  by 
an  apathy  about  foreign  affairs  shown  by  the  Congress  which  had 
assembled  December  7*  The  criticism  which  Hoover  had  expected  of 
American  foreign  policy  from  the  Democrats  in  that  Congress  did  not 
materialize.  In  fact  the  Congress  seems  to  have  been  largely  un¬ 
impressed  with  the  implications  of  the  Manchurian  Crisis  as  a  threat 
to  world  peace.  With  the  exception  of  Democratic  Senator  Hiram  John¬ 
son,  an  isolationist,  who  hoped  nto  uncover  sinister  and  secret 
collaboration  with  the  wicked  League  of  Nations, the  Congress 
was  strangely  quiet  on  the  question  of  American  foreign  policy  either 
toward  the  League  or  Japan.  When  Stimson  was  called  before  the 
Senate  to  answer  for  policy  he  only  appeared  to  answer  ”to  the 
President’s  debt  suspension  proposal  of  last  June.”k7 

There  were  two  large  reasons  for  the  lack  of  interest  in 
foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress.  Firstly,  the  urgent  domestic 
problems  brought  by  the  depression  seemed  to  be  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  and  tended  to  submerge  foreign  affairs  in  the  minds  of  Congress¬ 
men.  Secondly,  President  Hoover  made  no  attempt  to  impress  Congress 

^Stimson  and  Bundy,  op.  cit.,  236.  (See  also  New  York  Times, 

Dec.  15,  18,  1931*) 

bl “Stimson  Diary,”  Dec.  15*  1931* 
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with  the  significance  of  the  Manchurian  Crisis*  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  delivered  December  8  foreign  affairs  were  only  briefly 
touched  upon  as  he  devoted  most  of  his  speech  to  domestic  matters*^ 
He  did,  however,  deliver  a  special  message  on  foreign  affairs  on 
December  10. But  he,  like  Stimson,  discussed  the  crisis  without 
any  attempt  to  impress  Congress  with  what  he  had  earlier  called 
"rank  aggression"  on  the  part  of  Japan  in  Manchuria*  Stimson,  rtio 
discovered  that  Hoover  had  struck  out  a  "warning  sentence"  from  a 
draft  of  the  message,  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  in  the  weakness 
of  Hoover’s  speech; 

I  pointed  out  [to  the  Cabinet]  what  had 
happened  yesterday  [the  Cabinet  of  Prime 
Minister  Wakatsuki  had  fallen  in  Japan] 
and  the  Imminent  danger  of  a  new  movement 
by  the  Japanese  Army.  The  President  said 
that  in  that  case  we  must  take  some 
energetic  action,  but  what  he  was  ready 
to  take  he  didn’t  state.  I  found  out 
yesterday  evening. ..that  he  had  struck 
out  the  warning  sentence  in  his  message 
to  Congress  which  came  out  that  day.. .and  I 
found  that  the  evening  [Washington]  Star 
criticized  the  message  quite  severely 
accordingly,  saying  that  it  was  a  weak 
message  in  comparison  with  the  strength 
of  the  situation  and  the  iniquity  of 
Japan’s  behavior. 50 

Uninformed  about  the  implications  of  the  crisis,  the  Congress  was 
in  no  position  to  discuss  American  policy  toward  the  League  and 
Manchuria. 


U^New  fork  Times,  Dec.  9*  1931* 
^Loc.  cit.,  Deo.  11,  1931. 


50"Stimson  Diary,"  Dec.  11,  1931 
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Meantime,  Stimson!s  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  enquiry  as  a  deterrent  were  soon  born  out,  for  within  a 
month  events  in  Manchuria  had  moved  toward  a  climax:*  On  the  day 
following  the  League  Council's  resolution  establishing  a  League 
commission  of  enquiry,  the  Japanese  government  fell.  A  pro-army 
cabinet  x^as  formed  with  an  unmasked  Yoshizawa  in  the  foreign  office 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  General  Honjo's  troops  once  more  moved 
on  Chinchow.  On  January  2,  1932,  Chinch ow  was  captured  and  Chang 
Hsueh-liang ' s  forces  and  government  were  driven  from  Manchuria. 

Manchuria  was  now,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  entirely 

Japanese.  Conciliation  had  entirely  failed*  What  now  to  do? 

The  United  States  and  the  League  of  Nations  could  only  wait  for  the 

commission  to  report  before  deciding  what  new  policy  should  be  adopted 

toward  Japanese  conquest.  Delay  in  sending  the  commission  to  the 

scene  of  conflict  further  lessened  its  effectiveness.  Not  until 

early  in  January  were  British  and  American  delegates  named  to  the 

enqiiiy.  Britain  nominated  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  later  elected 

chairman  of  the  commission  on  January  7  and  on  January  9  the  League 

appointed,  on  Stimson's  nomination.  General  Frank  McCoy  as  an 

American  representative  on  the  commission*^  The  Lytton  Commission 

SlThe  delay  was  not  Stimson's  fault  as  he  nominated  General 
McCoy  on  December  22*  Loc.  cit.,  Dec.  22,  1931*  The  December 
10  resolution  was  so  worded  that  it  provided  that  the  Council 
could  select  commission  members  from  non-League  nations. 

And  "in  the  constitution  of  this  Commission  the  United 
States  consulted  and  co-operated  whole-heartedly, • . . " 

(Russell  M.  Cooper,  American  Consultation  in  World 

Affairs  for  the  Preservation  of  Peace  (New  York,  19 3k) 9  232-30 
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did  not  start  investigations  until  late  February*  In  the  meantime 
the  Japanese  army  consolidated  its  position  in  Manchuria* 

Confronted  with  the  fait  accompli  of  the  near-complete  conquest 
of  Manchuria  a  further  American  policy  was  devised,  that  of  refusal 
of  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  results  of  aggression*  As  a  moral 
sanction,  it  was  within  the  frame  of  the  American  refusal  to  adopt 
military  or  economic  sanctions  against  Japan*  And  it  was  not,  in 
192L>  a  completely  new  policy*  Secretary  of  State  ItfLlliam  Jennings 
Bryan  had  used  the  policy  as  early  as  1915  when  Japan  had  forced  the 
Twenty-One  Demands  on  China*  But  this  was  refusal  of  recognition 
to  a  treaty  which  gave  special  concessions  in  an  area  in  which  many 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  had  special  concessions*  The 
Chinese  situation,  in  imperial  days,  was  a  very  cloudy  one  in  inter¬ 
national  law.  Here,  in  Manchuria  in  1931*  was  a  clear  cut  case  of 
the  juridicial  status  of  a  territorial  aggression.  Realizing  that 
the  United  States  would  not  act  to  reverse  aggression  in  Manchuria, 
Stimson  groped  for  a  means  to  assert  American  disapproval  of  and 
condemnation  of  Japanese  territorial  gains  in  Manchuria,  a  flagrant 
violation  of  both  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  the  Nine- Power  Treaty. 

Since  November  9,  when  the  president  first  suggested  non¬ 
recognition,  it  had  been  "constantly  cropping  up"  in  state  depart- 
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ment  discussions.^2  So  it  was  to  nonrecognition  that  Stimson  turned 

and  he  prepared  to  send  a  note  to  both  China  and  Japan  informing  them 

of  this  official  American  attitude.  In  drafting  the  statement,  the 

severity  of  his  wording  was  opposed  by  some  state  department  officials 

(including  Hombeck  as  well  as  Castle)  so  he  “consented  to  making 

the  note  a  little  bit  softer  than  it  had  been  originally. “  The 

softened  version  was  then  submitted  to  Hoover  and  the  president 

approved  the  final  draft  of  the  message  on  Januaiy  1*.53 

52The  Far  Eastern  Crisis,  93*  Perhaps  it  suited  Stimson1  s 
temper  as  well:  "Skilled  in  the  law,  and  a  highly  moral  man, 
an  aristocrat  in  temperament  and  in  manner  of  life,  he 
was  the  product  in  more  ways  than  one  of  the  late  Victorian 
Age.  An  announcement  of  nonrecognition  was  for  him  a 
natural  moral  and  gentlemanly  thing  to  do.  “  (Ferrell, 
op.  cit.,  168.) 

£3»*stimson  Diary,"  Jan.  U*  1932.  Hombeck  evidently  opposed  the 
statement  not  because  of  its  severity  but  because  he  believed 
it  would  not  work.  (Ferrell,  op.  cit.,  156.)  This  was  the  final 
wording:  With  the  recent  military  operations  about  Chine  how,  the 
last  remaining  administrative  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  in  South  Manchuria,  as  it  existed  prior  to 
September  18,  1931*  has  been  destroyed.  The  American  Government 
continues  confident  that  the  work  of  the  neutral  commission 
recently  authorized  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will 
facilitate  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  difficulties  now 
existing  between  China  and  Japan.  But  in  view  of  the  present 
situation  and  of  its  own  rights  and  obligations  therein,  the 
American  Government  deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to  notify  both  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  that  it  cannot  admit  the  legality  of  any  situation  de  facto 
nor  does  it  intend  to  recognize  any  treaty  or  agreement  entered 
into  between  those  Governments,  or  agents  thereof,  which  may  ijnpair 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  in  China, 
including  those  which  relate  to  the  sovereignty,  the  independence, 
or  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  or  to  the  international  policy  relative  to  China,  commonly 
known  as  the  open-door  policy;  and  that  it  does  not  intend  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  situation,  treaty,  or  agreement  which  may  be  brought  about 
by  means  contrary  to  the  covenants  and  obligations  of  the  Pact  of 
Paris  of  August  27,  1928,  to  which  Treaty  both  China  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  are  parties.  (John  W.  Wheeler- Bennett 
(editor).  Documents  on  International  Affairs:  1932  (London,  1933)* 
262. 
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The  note  was  sent  January  7  to  both  China  and  Japan  and  a  last- 
minute  attempt  was  made  at  the  same  time  to  invite  other  Nine- Power 
Treaty  members  to  send  similar  notes.  Of  these  other  powers,  Stimson 
placed  the  most  importance  on  the  reaction  of  the  British  government 
and  was  greatly  disappointed  when  the  British  foreign  office  refused 
to  support  his  policy.  This  was  partly  his  own  fault  for  he  had 
proceeded  without  having  consulted  the  British  foreign  minister. 

But  even  when  Sir  John  Simon  understood  the  full  implications  of  the 
note  he  show©!  evident  disinterest  in  its  support,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  following  month  that  the  British  statesman  changed  his  mind 
and  supported  the  nonrecognition  policy  in  Geneva.  The  League 
Assembly  adopted  the  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  results  of  ag¬ 
gression  in  Manchuria  on  March  11. 

There  had  been  some  controversy  over  the  question  of  whose 
name  should  be  attached  as  a  label  to  this  -American  nonrecognition 
policy.  It  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the  Stimson  Doctrine,  al¬ 
though  President  Hoover  has  asserted  the  policy  was  his.5U  Certainly 
Hoover  mentioned  it  on  November  9,®  and  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
earlier  in  the  materials  consulted  for  this  thesis. 56  The  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  illustrates  as  well  as  anything 

^Hoover  *s  Memoirs,  373* 

55 See  above  page  97* 

56soth  Current  and  Ferrell  agree  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  it  appeared.  Richard  N.  Current,  nThe  Stimson  Doctrine 
and  the  Hoover  Doctrine,11  The  American  Historical  Review 
(LIX,  April,  195U),  522;  and  Ferrell,  op.  cit.5  lj?5. 
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else  the  basic  similarity  in  ideas  between  Hoover  and  Stimson.  There 
were  difficulties  at  this  time,  difficulties  which  in  the  next  year 
led  to  near  open  conflict,^?  but  they  were  mainly  differences  of 
temperament  and  of  timing.  If  there  was  any  fundamental  difference 
of  opinion  between  them,  it  may  have  been  on  the  question  of  war 
itself.  Stimson  was  anti-war  but  for  no  reason  beyond  the  normal 
American  repugnance  to  war  as  an  instrument  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  Within  this  frame  he  was  not  at  all  averse  to  the  use 
of  military  power  when  necessary,  and  in  fact  liked  military  men  and 
military  ways.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  one  writer  has  noted,  once 
called  Stimson  "ray  kind  of  man.  A  Theodore  Roosevelt  kind  of  man 
was  hardly  likely  to  be  a  Herbert  Hoover  kind  of  man  as  well  and  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  disagreement  on  tactics  which  have 
been  noted  in  this  thesis  eventually  led  to  a  near- rupture  between 
these  two  men  in  1932. 

For  Herbert  Hoover1  s  aversion  to  war  had  deeper  roots  than  the 
normal  American  ones.  He  was  a  Quaker,  deeply  rooted  in  his  faith. 

How  far,  if  at  all,  was  he  a  pacifist?  Certainly  his  secretary  of 
state  has  declared  that  he  was  a  ’’profoundly  peaceable  man.  ”59 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  argument  possible  in  the  evidence  presented 
in  this  thesis,  and  indeed  a  certain  argument  against  a  rigid  pacifism 

5?Ferrell,  op.  cit.,  U3. 

^8Ibid. ,  1(2. 

59stimson  and  Bundy,  op.  cit.,  253* 
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on  the  presidents  part.  On  some  occasions  it  has  been  obvious 
that  Stimson  converted  Hoover  to  a  stand  which,  in  the  president's 
opinion,  involved  a  risk  of  war. 6° 

Perhaps  the  best  resolution  of  the  controversy  would  be  to 
label  nonrecognition  the  Ho over- Stimson  Doctrine,  as  some  writers 
have  done,  and  to  note  that  it  has,  since  these  Manchurian  days, 
become  an  element  in  American  foreign  policy. 

^^For  example  see  above  page  76. 

^Stimson* s  nonrecognition  policy  applied  only  to  territorial 
conquests  whereas  today  the  policy  now  is  used  mostly  in 
relation  to  changes  of  regime. 
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Chapter  6 


A  JUDGMENT 


Such  action  as  the  American  government  took  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  Manchurian  Crisis  was  almost  totally  ineffective  in 
preventing  or  even  temporarily  halting  Japan's  eventual  conquest 
of  Manchuria.  What  judgments,  then,  are  to  be  made  on  these  actions? 
Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Stimson  a  considerable  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  permitting  such  a  severe  blow  to  the  system  of 
collective  security  -  a  setback  from  which  the  system  was  unable 
to  recover,  for  within  ten  years  global  conflict  ensued* 

But  in  all  fairness  to  the  American  secretary  of  state  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  he  acted  within  severe  limitations  which  hampered 
his  attempts  to  construct  an  effective  policy  aimed  at  stopping  Japan 
and  co-operating  with  the  League#  Most  of  these  limitations  were 
inherent  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Some  were  provided 
by  the  character  and  attitude  of  President  Hoover.  More  yet  were 
provided  by  the  League  itself.  A  few  were  Stimson' s  own  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Stimson,  like  all  government  leaders  in  the  American  democratic 
system,  was  forced  to  act  within  the  frame  of  American  public  opinion, 
at  this  time  a  severe  limitation  on  any  possible  policy  toward  world 
security.  Walter  Iippmann  has  already  been  cited  in  this  1931 
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context#  Even  today  he  has  written: 

The  power  of  the  executive  has  become 
enfeebled,  often  to  the  verge  of  impotence, 
by  the  pressures  of  the  representative 
assembly  and  of  mass  opinions#  This  de¬ 
rangement  of  governing  power  has  forced 
the  democratic  states  to  commit  disastrous 
and,  it  could  be,  fatal  mistakes.^ 

In  1931  the  generality  of  Americans  wanted  no  part  of  any  interna¬ 
tional  responsibilities#  As  one  writer  has  asserted  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  early  1930* s: 

But  firmly,  at  all  times,  the  United 
States  adhered  to  its  idea  of  no  entangle¬ 
ment,  of  making  no  engagements  that  night 
tie  its  hands# 

He  also  concurs  with  3jippmann*s  stand  that: 

these  policies  were  narrowly  circumscribed 
by  public  opinion# #. in  democratic  countries 
it  is  not  possible  to  proceed  in  defiance 
of,  or  in  apposition  to,  a  powerful  body 
of  opinion# 2 

It  is  evident  that  Stimson*s  relations  with  the  League  were 
"narrowly  circumscribed"  by  public  opinion.  As  he  put  it  what  would 
the  American  on  the  street  think  if  the  United  States  joined  in 
discussion  with  Council  members  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League? 

The  American  people  in  1931  would  have  been  violently  opposed  to 
such  a  move#  Despite  this  severe  handicap  Stimson  still  managed 
to  support  the  League  in  some  fashion,  even  though  at  a  distance# 


^Walter  Lippmann,  The  Public  Philosophy  (Hew  York,  1956),  U8# 


2Dexter  Perkins  (essays).  Foreign  Policy  and  the  American  Spirit 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1957) >  78-9. 
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Stimson  was  responsible  for  the  American  invocation  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact  in  concert  with  League  members,  for  the  nomination  on  two  occasions 
of  an  American  representative  to  join  in  Council  discussions  and  for 
several  public  statements  in  support  of  League  policy*  Critics 
who  berate  Stimson  for  the  American  aloofness  toward  the  League 
during  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  must  remember  that  this 
aloofness  was  not  Stimson's  but  rather  that  of  the  incompetent  and 
isolationists  Charles  G.  Dawes.  Granted,  Stimson  sent  Dawes  to 
Paris,  but  there  was  a  sound  logic  behind  the  appointment.  In  order 
to  have  a  representative  in  Paris  at  all  Stimson  had  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  prominent  isolationists  and  certain  critical  newspapers. 

But,  however ,  sound  Stimson  !s  tactics  were  in  general,  their 
success  was  grossly  impeded,  by  one  glaring  inconsistency.  His  policy, 
as  he  often  defined  it,  depended  for  its  success  on  a  mobilized 
public  opinion.  And  yet  he  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  use 
the  press  effectively  for  this  purpose.  He  seemed,  almost  supinely, 
to  accept  American  isolationism  as  inevitable  and,  while  he  threatened 
often  to  do  so  in  the  end  he  consistently  refused  to  publicly  brand 
Japan  as  an  aggressor.  Even  when  a  press  error  attributed  strong 
remarks  to  him  and  when  it  appeared  to  him  that  these  remarks  may 
have  been  effective  in  halting  at  least  momentarily  the  Japanese 
advance,  he  recoiled  from  such  strong  medicine  and  quickly  moved 
to  quash  the  error.  Although  he  had  decided  as  early  as  mid-October 
to  gain  a  “vigorous11  public  judgment  against  Japan  he  made  only 
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feeble  attempts  to  pursue  this  policy#  It  may  easily  be  argued 
that  if  Stimson  had  followed  up  his  decision  to  publicly  condemn 
Japan  for  her  actions  the  .American  public  might  have  been  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  support  a  policy  of  much  closer  co-operation  with  the 
League#  Certainly  a  large  segment  of  the  American  press  supported 
the  sending  of  Prentiss  Gilbert  to  the  League  Council  table#  Yet 
Stimson  *s  persistent  secrecy  and  his  generally  poor  relations  with 
the  press  deprived  that  medium  of  necessaiy  information  and  left 
Stimson' s  newspaper  supporters  in  a  vacuum#  Stimson' s  defence  was  that 
he  wished  to  protect  the  Japanese  government  from  an  inflamed  public 
opinion,  whether  American  or  Japanese#  Perhaps  in  the  early  weeks 
of  the  crisis  his  reasoning  was  justified.  But  after  the  capture 
of  Tsitsihar  this  argument  was  no  longer  valid#  Even  Stimson 
realized  that  conciliation  had  failed# 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  clearer  critic  of  this  aspect  of  Stimson 's 
policy  than  Stimson  himself,  writing  at  a  later  date  and  on  another 
matter: 


To  the  President  [Roosevelt]  and  all  his 
leading  advisers  [Stimson  was  Roosevelt's 
secretary  of  war]  it  was  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  take  an  ever  increasing 
part  in  the  resistance  of  the  world  against 
German  and  Japanese  aggression#  This  could 
only  be  done  with  the  approval  and  support 
of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  perhaps  no 
nation  of  basically  sound  spirit  has  ever 
been  more  at  a  disadvantage  in  adjusting  its 
thinking  to  a  great  crisis  than  the  United 
States  before  Pearl  Harbor ...For  twenty  years  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  turned  their 
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backs  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
complacently  they  had  listened  to  those 
•who  argued  that  their  country  could  be 
an  island  to  itself;  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  they  had  enforced  a  policy  of 
isolation;  it  was  their  pressure  that  had 
produced  legislation  designed  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  theory  that  a  single  nation  can 
keep  itself  out  of  war  by  passing  laws. 

As  the  storm  began  to  rise  in  19 31*  Amer¬ 
icans  were  indignant,  as  any  decent  people 
must  be  when  they  see  aggression;  they  were 
indignant  and  inactive.  Even  in  1939  most 
of  them  believed  that  this  was  not  theirs. 

It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  in  19U0 
and  19lp-  the  nation,  turning  at  last  to 
face  the  facts  of  life  with  action,  kept 
thinking  in  terms  of  Measures  short  of 
war  ’.3 

In  1931  the  American  people  were  "inactive 11  and  in  19^0  and  I9UI 
unprepared  for  international  responsibilities  because  their 
statesmen,  Stimson  included,  refused  to  impress  upon  them  the  need 
for  international  co-operation  and  the  abandonment  of  isolationism. 

Another  important  limitation  on  the  secretary  of  state’s  efforts 
to  settle  the  Manchurian  Crisis  came  from  the  president  who, 
though  not  a  dynamic  personality,  was  at  all  times  in  control  of  his 
Cabinet.  Hoover  was  not  an  isolationist  but  he  was  unprepared  to 
adopt  a  forceful  policy  toward  Japan  and  equally  unwilling  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  entanglement  with  the  League.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  the  crisis  he  would  not  accept  a  policy  which  might  antagon¬ 
ize  Japan  both  because  of  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  posi¬ 
tion  and  for  fear  of  losing  face  if  Japan  ignored  invocation  of  the 


^Stimson  and  Bundy,  op.  cit.,  3 61;-5 
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Kellogg-Briand  Pact  and  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  Later*  as  it  became 
ofovious  that  conciliation  had  failed,  his  pronounced  aversion  to 
war  impeded  him  from  invoking  economic  sanctions  since  these,  as  he 
put  it,  might  lead  to  war. 

And  he  would  not  commit  the  United  States  to  full  co-operation 
with  the  League  for  fear  of  adverse  repercussion  on  the  political 
scene  at  home.  The  economic  depression  had  greatly  weakened  the 
once  strong  hold  on  power  of  the  Republican  party.  Fearing  that 
the  hostile  Democratic  House  and  influential  isolationists  in  the 
Senate  would  be  critical  of  a  foreign  policy  which  involved  the 
United  States  with  the  League,  Hoover  directed  Stimson  not  to  permit 
the  League  to  drop  the  Manchurian  "baby"  on  his  lap. 

In  the  initial  weeks  of  the  Manchurian  dispute  both  Stimson  and 
Hoover  agreed  on  a  cautious  policy  toward  the  League  and  Japan. 

But  as  the  situation  grew  worse  in  Manchuria  this  close  agreement 
on  policy  ended  and  the  two  began  to  grow  apart.  Hoover  wished  to 
continue  a  policy  of  caution,  while  Stimson  a  more  forceful  and 
dynamic  policy.  This  disagreement  showed  itself  nowhere  more  clearly 
than  on  the  question  of  economic  sanctions  where  Stimson  and  his 
superior  “developed  a  difference."  Hoover  saw  such  sanctions  as 
leading  to  war.  Stimson,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  an  embargo 
on  Japan  would  be  completely  effective  and  would  make  her  surrender 
in  short  order  with  a  minimum  strain  on  the  nations  participating  in 
the  boycott.  But  he  could  not  convince  the  president  no  matter  how 
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persistently  he  pursued  his  argument.  He  only  gained  minor  concessions 
on  the  question  of  sanctions  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dropped 
the  matter. 

Stimson  was  equally  persistent  in  his  discussions  with  the 
president  on  the  American  policy  toward  the  League.  Here  he  was  more 
successful.  On  several  occasions  Stimson  took  exception  to  Hoover's 
directives  and  prevailed  on  the  president  to  agree  to  a  greater 
show  of  co-operation  toward  the  League  than  at  first  the  president 
had  thought  wise.  For  example  Stimson  persuaded  the  president  that 
the  United  States  should  support  the  League  on  the  question  of  the 
commission  of  enquiry.  Granted,  the  American  co-operation  with  the 
League  was  limited,  yet  without  Stimson' s  efforts  it  might  have  been 
nonexistent. 

A  final  limitation  on  Stimson* s  policy  was  the  lethargic  attitude 
of  the  great  powers  on  the  League  Council,  particularly  Great  Britain 
and  France.  These  latter  two  had  treaty  interests  in  the  Far  East 
which  were  indirectly  and  with  not  too  great  a  removal  involved  in 
the  Manchurian  Crisis.  They  were  guarantors  of  Far-Eastern  security 
as  signatories  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  And  they  were  guarantors 
of  world  security  as  signatories  both  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  of  the 
League  Covenant.  The  League  Covenant  in  particular  was  most  precise 
on  the  question  of  sanctions,  diplomatic,  economic  and  military. 

And  yet  it  was  the  small  powers  who  clamored  for  sanctions.  As  soon 
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as  tire  subject  was  broached  Great  Britain  and  France  with  one  accord 
avoided  even  the  consideration  of  sanctions*  However  much  their 
individual  representatives  on  the  Council  might  wish  to  adopt 
economic  sanctions  against  Japan,  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  would  have  no  part  of  such  measures*  The  great  powers 
represented  on  the  League  Council,  like  the  United  States,  were 
predisposed  to  do  no  more  than  to  watch  Japanese  aggression  in 
Manchuria  and  to  register  their  disapproval  of  it*  They  were  totally 
unwilling  to  take  any  responsible  action  to  check  it* 

The  question  then  rises,  can  it  be  held  that  American  interests 
were  involved  in  this  crisis  to  such  a  degree  that  it  might  have 
been  held  to  be  a  unique  American  responsibility,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  have  acted  even  if  the  League  did  not?  Certainly  of 
all  the  great  powers  except  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
was  nearer  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Certainly  from  the  days  of  the 
clipper  ship  and  Commodore  Perry,  the  Far  East  has  been  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  sphere  of  American  interest,  second  only  to  the 
Caribbean  area*  Certainly  in  a  later  situation  in  1950  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  acted  with  decisive  despatch  in  the  face  of  an 
aggression  in  what  was  very  nearly  the  same  area* 

But,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  profound  differences  between 
Korea  in  the  1950* s  and  Manchuria  in  the  1930’s,  nineteen  eventful 
years  educated  the  American  public  in  the  facts  of  international  life. 
What  could  be  done  with  ease  in  1950  was  impossible  in  1931» 
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It  can  be  argued  -  always  with  reservations  about  bad  handling 
of  public  opinion  -  that  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  did  all  that 
was  in  his  power  in  the  Manchurian  Crisis,  and  that  indeed  he  did 
far  more  than  most  other  contemporary  Americans  would  have  done  in 
the  same  position*  Not  only  did  he  act  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
hut  he  gave  to  the  League  of  Nations,  which  deferred  to  the  United 
States  and  avoided  action  on  its  own  responsibility  all  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  lay  within  his  power  to  give.  And  when  League  action  and 
conciliation  failed  he  did  construct  a  policy  -  that  of  nonrecognition. 
That  this  last  was  equally  ineffective,  as  Stimson  himself  later 
admitted,^  in  the  face  of  Japanese  aggression  is  irrelevant.  It 
was  an  attack  on  a  persistent  problem  and  as  such  was  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  lethargy  displayed  by  the  statesmen  and  governments 
of  other  great  powers. 

This  thesis  is  a  chronicle  of  continual  failure.  But  the 
responsibility  for  the  failure  lies  almost  entirely  with  the 
United  States  and  the  League  of  Nations.  With  few  reservations 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  emerges  from  these  unpleasan¬ 
tries  with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  credit. 


^Far  Eastern  Crisis,  92.  (See  also  Stimson  and  Bundy,  op.  cit., 

2^2 7) 
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